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Literature 
Prof. Lounsbury’s Chaucer Studies * 

THERE ARE CHAUCER scholars and—Chaucer scholars! 
There is the soulless pedant whose passion is for final e¢’s, 
for ‘ weak’ or ‘ strong ’ forms of the adjective, for particular 
spellings of particular words, for participles of a particular 
complexion, for minute and vexatious restorations of all 
sorts, for ‘ thythm * as opposed to ‘metre’ or ‘metre’ as 
opposed to ‘rhythm.’ This sage sings the glories of the 
emended text, of the one unique manuscript, of the Har- 
leian as opposed to the Ellesmere or the Six-Text, and his 
song is accompanied by innumerable notes—of triumph— 
over his rival or his neighbor who happens to value some- 
thing else. Then there is the wzconscientious scholar whose 
delight in Chaucer is so great, who so revels in hishumor and 
melody and manifold genius that he igriores or forgets much 
about orthography, participles, ‘strong’ or ‘weak,’ and the 
stock-in-trade of the literalist, who wants indeed the well 
as undefiled as possible, but wants it without unnecessary 
contamination from notes, appendices or other ‘ sources.’ 
Chaucer pure and simple is for him the supreme desider- 
atum, and the esthetic, not the textual, rapture is what 
sets him afire. 

Midway between this arctic and this burning pole is an 
equatorial line of equable-minded scholars whose tempera- 
ment is happily blent of snow and fire, of critical acumen 
and joy in the delicious humanity of Chaucer, with whom 
neither purity of text nor intellectual ecstacy in the per- 
formances of the poet is the one great consideration. There 
is no glimmer of enjoyment in the pedant: his delight is 
buried miles deep beneath carefully numbered lines, ‘ fore- 
words,’ so-called ‘groups’ of such-and-such Canterbury 
Tales, external clarifications, a clear page, a righteously 
wrought vocabulary, and—a preliminary essay (cribbed from 
Prof. Child) on the language and versification of Chaucer, 
This man we need not name; he has appeared frequently 
of late; he is highly meritorious ; he cleans and clears his 
Chaucer with Herculean patience and Odyssean craft ; but 
his temper is not serene. Since Wright began abusing "Tyr- 
whitt, he has gone on abusing and incriminating every pro- 
fane hand that has touched Chaucer except his own, and 
Chaucer is his own appurtenance and appanage. Not that 
he takes pleasure in Chaucer (!): save the mark! It is the 
East- Midland dialect in which the immortal Geoffrey wrote 
and wrought that tickles him into editing. The man Chau- 
cer never lived to this Dryasdust: 4e is a mere shadow, 
an excrescence on his own works, an entire impossibility, a 
vain and empty dream, chasing which is like chasing the 
gurgling Syrinx in the ‘reeds, Chaucer is simply a gram- 
matical classic, a philological phenomenon, a mass of ex- 
amples for this, that, or the other idiom, a tell-tale clock 
ticking out the expiring voice of the fourteenth century ; 
and he is interesting chiefly in showing how Saxon and Nor- 
man were commingling. As for the life, the pleasantry, the 
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gay imagination, the vivid pictures, the brilliant and sus- 
tamed satire, the overflowing music, the soul and sense con- 
crete in every line : these never occur to him any more than 
the iridescence on its back occurs to the snail, the pearl to 
the.oyster, or the flame to the pine-knot. 

The golden mean between arctic and equator line is hap- 
pily struck by Prof. Lounsbury in the remarkable series of 
monographs before us, which review Chaucer from every 
point of view, so exhaustively and in a style so charming 
and brilliant that nothing remains to be desired—except a 
less bulky volume. As Chaucer was first scientifically 
studied by an American in an essay which has become a 
classic, and which probably was largely instrumental, Prof. 
Lounsbury thinks, in originating the Chaucer Society ; so 
the last word said on this subject has been said by an Amer- 
ican, and said so thoroughly that it will not soon have to be 
said over again. The polished irony, the incisive criticism, 
the comprehensive knowledge, the fine reasoning powers 
and exceptional literary skill displayed in these essays are 
rarely found combined in one and the same man. Much 
that Prof. Lounsbury says will rouse lively controversy ; 
for much that he does not say he will be reproached ; his 
sarcasm will sting woefully in certain sensitive corners ; his 
independence of certain well-established views will provoke 
surprise ; but nobody can read his work—and every page of . 
it deserves to be read—without admiring its fearlessness, 
its complete command of the material, its commonsense and 
excellent understanding of a much- misunderstood man. It 
is an encyclopedia of Chaucer in which every Chaucerian 
will find abundant information on all the moot points con- 
nected with his author. The birth-date is as fully discussed 

—pro and con, 1328 and 1340—as a German dissertation 
would discuss it. The actual facts of Chaucer’s life so far 
as we can gather them are given in an introductory chapter, 
The ‘ Chaucer Legend’ is then taken up, and all the growths 
and accretions that encircle it are removed with a sure scal~ 
pel, all the more effectively because the intellectual surgery 
is managed so deftly. Then the text is discussed, from 
Caxton’s edition to Skeat’s, through all the intermediate 
stages of Speght and Thynne and Tyrwhitt, Wright and 
Bell, and others, and the true value and fame of Tyrwhitt as. 
an editor and commentator are rescued from undeserved 
obloquy and oblivion. 

Such are the main outlines of Vol. L., the contents of 
which are so arranged that each essay may be independently 
read. Vol. II. takes up a very important question, that of 
the ‘Roman de la Rose.’ Did or did not Chaucer translate 
a portion of this enormous medieval epic? Prof. Lounsbury, 
here as elsewhere, states all the arguments for and against 
his own belief with eminent fairmindedness, and even op- 
poses himself with arguments that nobody else has thought 
of. His own belief is that there is overwhelming evidence 
in favor of Chaucer’s authorship—an opinion opposed to 
that of most recognized Chaucer scholars. It is easier to be- 
lieve in one Chaucer than in two, he thinks—in one Homer 
than in a multitude. His position is fortified in every pos- 
sible way, behind entrenchments of verbal comparisons, re- 
doubts of parallelisms, adaé¢is of literary tests, and palisades 
of grammatical and metrical usage. To dislodge him from 
his Gibraltar will require more than Skeat’s ‘Summary of » 
Objections.’ 

Far more than this question—whether Chaucer translated 
these 7700 lines of a poem 34000 lines long—is the question, 
discussed in another section, of Chaucer’s influence on the 
language and his relation to Wickliffe. In this discussion 
the Yale Professor shatters many eido/a that have sprung up 
mushroom-like in the grammars and literature-books. One 
of these is the opinion that Chaucer consciously and delib- 
erately corrupted, manufactured or revolutionized the Eng- 
lish language. He did none of these. He was an accom- 
plished man of the world like Rubens whose main idea was 
to be read and understoed. To be this he must have written 
in a dialect, in words, intelligible to all, yet as a creative 
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genius full of learning and inspiration would naturally write. 
As to his being a Wickliffite reformer, he was rather a mili- 
tary man favoring the established church and his own class, 
yet bold to a degree in denouncing corruptions and in satir- 
izing nuns and priests. 

Of the works attributed to Chaucer Prof. Lounsbury finds 
27 of undoubted genuineness, 48 spurious, and 2 doubtful ; 
17,000 lines in all once imputed to him have been discarded 
as not of his composition. In this estimate he combats 
Skeat, and a cry will doubtless be raised by others over the 
expatriation or perhaps temporary exile of their bantlings. 

Vol. III. is probably the most interesting of all to the 
general reader, since its two voluminous chapters discuss the 
poet in literary history and as aliterary artist. A vast treas- 
ure-house of opinion on Chaucer is the first, from Occleve, 
Lydgate and Pepys, down through Addison, Dryden, Pope, 
Warton, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Byron and Miss 
Barrett. (The Index gives no reference to Lowell, which is 
surprising.) Prof. Lounsbury comes out boldly and reason- 
ably for a modernized Chaucer, and he deprecates the recent 
frenzy for making schoolboys miserable by making the poet 
a text-book. 

In conclusion, the publishers deserve great credit for the 


clear page and distinct type they have given to these wel- 
come volumes, 


Dr. Maurier’s ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson” * 

THE FICTION of to-day which is really worth notice may 
be said to group itself into three classes. First there is the 
short story, in which, when it is well done, we read character 
by dramatic suggestion, and the varying phases of life are 
shown as in the quickly-shifting slides of a magic-lantern. 
Then there is the novel with a purpose other than entertain- 
ment, where the reader is set, like a mathematician, to study 
a difficult and often insolvable problem. And last we have 
the romance, belonging to that borderland between fact and 
fantasy which is free to us in our dreams, and which a few 
fortunate souls, like Turner and Corot, can recall to our 
waking eyes. 

The large class of persons who, in painting, honestly pre- 
fer Meyer von Bremen to Corot, need not waste any time 
over ‘ Peter Ibbetson,’ and we have heard more than one 
declare the tale to be either tiresome in the telling or impos- 
sible inits plot, or both. Those who are bored by it have 
their temperament to thank for that result, while in its ‘im- 
possibility ’ lies its greatest charm for those to whom it ap- 
peals at all. The first fifty pages are given to a description 
of the life led by two half-English families in Passy, near 
Paris, toward the end of Louis Philippe’s reign; and a de- 
lightful sketch it is. The illustrations are not needed to 
make us see the little group of the handsome parents and 
their old friend the Major, a relic of the Grand Army, ‘ with 
his big iron-gray moustache, his black satin stock, his spot- 
less linen, his long green frock-coat so baggy about the 
skirts, and the smart red ribbon in his button-hole’; the 
child hero Gogo Pasquier, his girl friend Mimsey Seraskier, 
and Médor, ‘a huge nondescript sort of dog, built up of 
every breed in France, with the virtues of all and the vices 
of none.” They are made to live again for us by what must 
be the touch of loving memory, and we can recall nothing 
better in the way of picturesque description than the account 
of Gogo’s boyish rambles in the old Paris that Thackeray 
used to love. But one toss of the dice of Fate changes 
everything; for the boy’s parents both die suddenly, leaving 
him penniless, and he goes to England in charge of a relative 
whose name he is made to adopt; so Pierre Pasquier (alias 
* Gogo’) becomes Peter Ibbetson, and the French idy] is over. 

The next part of the book deals with English middle-class 
society, in which the lad grows up, a gentle young giant, 
always longing for something above and beyond his daily, 
dull routine; and at last, at a musical party in the great 
world, to which he is by chance invited, he sees the Duchess 
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of Towers, and knows her for his ideal, to be worshipped 
at a distance forever. Soon afterwards he goes back to 
Paris, on a pilgrimage to his early home; but he finds it 
changed out of all likeness to itself, and the poor old Major, 
fallen into second childhood, hobbling about on the arm of 
a Sister of Charity. In the afternoon, as he is drearily look- 
ing out of his hotel window, he sees the Duchess of Towers 
pass below, driving with the Empress of the French, and 
that same night he has a strange dream, in which the Duchess 
protects him from the attacks of two malignant little dwarfs, 
and together they revisit the old garden in which Gogo used 
to play with Mimsey Seraskier. He lives over again one of 
the dear old days; he sees himself as a little boy by the 
side of his mother in the shade of the apple-tree, with 
Médor dreaming and whimpering in the grass at their 
feet, and Mimsey standing silently by. It is all clear and 
living to him, and yet while in his dream he is looking 
at his childish self, with the beautiful woman he knows only 
as the Duchess of Towers by his side, he is conscious at the 
same time that his body is lying asleep in the dingy room 
of his hotel in Paris. He wakes to common life once more, 
but, by following the advice of his dream-Duchess, in going 
to sleep every night in a certain position, and with his mind 
fixed on some incident of his childhood, he learns to ‘ dream 
true,’ or, in other words, to live the past over again, even as 
to minute details which had faded from his waking memory. 

At last one day he meets the Duchess of Towers, and 
finds out that she is no other than his old playmate and 
faithful companion Mimsey, grown from a plain and sickly 
child into a charming and stately woman, married to a man 
entirely unworthy of her. After one touching: interview 
Ibbetson sees her no more; and soon comes the tragic epi- 
sode in his life which is to put him forever away from other 
men, behind the bars of a prison for criminal lunatics. This 
part of the book, by its necessary realism, jars somewhat 
with the gentle dreaminess of the rest, but we soon go back 
again to the enchanted country of sleep, and the company 
of kindly shadows. A strange dual life begins for the hero 
and his beautiful Duchess, By day they are inexorably 
parted, but in a long dream, continued from night to night, 
they are always together, and as their companionship is that 
of disembodied spirits, each can read the very soul of the 
other, and thus need never know the awful weight of lone- 
liness which presses at times on every human heart. 

It is not our intention to give every detail of the story, 
nor to discuss the principles of the author’s psychology. It 
seems natural enough as we read, and as if it should all have 
happened, whether it did or not; and what more need we 
ask from any work of the imagination? Mr. du Maurier is 
of course fortunate in being himself the best illustrator that 
he could possibly have had, but his drawings suffer much by 
the process of their reproduction in this volume, as those 
will realize who saw them in the magazine. Even a dim 
mirror, however, gives some idea of a lovely face, and the 
gracious image of Mary, Duchess of Towers, and her faith- 
ful lover, as shown to us by the pen and pencil of their cre- 
ator, will linger in the memory with a charm all their own. 


“ The Founding of the German Empire.” Vol. V.* 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUME of the great work of Heinrich 
von Sybel is worthy of the volumes which have preceded 


it, and of the reputation of its author. It is devoted to a 
careful consideration of the struggle of 1866, and is divided 
into four ‘ books,’ the first two of which are devoted to the 
principal campaigns of the war in Germany and in Italy; the 
third book is entitled ‘ Negotiations and Battles,’ and the 
fourth ‘The Foundation of the New Empire.’ Under the 
first title falls the description of the overthrow of the smaller 
courts of North Germany, of Hanover, of Saxony, and of 
Hesse-Cassel, and in this book the story takes to itself an ~ 
interest which is highly dramatic and absorbing. These 


* The Founding of the German Engi, By Heinrich von Sybel. Translated by 
M. L. Perrin and G. Bradford. Vol. V. $2. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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hitherto self-ruling and independent nations yield with only 
slight resistance to the indomitable advance of that enemy 
which, before striking, has fully reckoned upon the power 
of his antagonists, and has carefully planned the inexorable 
net of necessity in whose meshes they were all entangled. 
There have been few events in the history of Europe since 
the daysof the French Revolution which appeal more 
strongly to the romantic view of history than the subjuga- 
tion of Hanover and the flight of its ancient dynasty, few 
which more strongly show the vast contrast between the 
petty powers which slumbered serenely in their fancied 
citadels of hereditary precedent and reliance upon Austria, 
and the aggressive, thoroughly awake and entirely modern 
Prussians, pressing on, with conscious freshness of strength 
and conscious dignity of purpose, to dominate those weak 
and reactionary princes who had little in sympathy with the 
spirit of progress and no belief in, nor desire for, German 
unity. 

The physical blindness of George V. was not greater than 
his blindness of mind; inheriting the tendencies of his father, 
he had attempted to rule his kingdom with the rod of abso- 
lutism, but the internal troubles which resulted and which 
would have menaced the throne of a ruler whose physical 
misfortunes did not arouse the pity of his subjects were soon 
subordinated to the great question of the hegemony in Ger- 
many. To George V. the traditions which had long em- 
phasized Austria, the deceptive halo which still seemed to 
make holy a dynasty which for many centuries had worn 
the crown of the empire, seemed real and present. He could 
not convince his reason that Austria had grown weak and 
that Prussia had grown strong, he had a blind confidence in 
Bavaria, in Wurtemberg and in the dynasties of courts still 
more insignificant. There was no doubt in his mind that 
in case Austria should raise the banner of real resistance 
she would be followed by Germany against Prussia, and 
conquer that nation whose power Hanover feared, and 
whose manners Hanover detested. In his opinion the po- 
sition of Austria was an almost impregnable one, and he 
could not escape the enchantment of her past. Doubtless, 

too, there came to him a vision of a French interference in 
case the balance of power should seem in danger of passing 
to Prussia. He believed that the safety of the French Em- 
pire depended upon the prevention now, as in the days of 
Richelieu, of the rise of a State powerful as Prussia must be 
in case Austria was conquered, and he imagined that not 
only would Napoleon wish to prevent such a catastrophe 
but that he would be fully able to do so. The weak, 
blind King found himself in a day surrounded by Prussian 
soldiers, and the thirteen days between the sixteenth and the 
twenty-ninth of June sufficed for the overthrow of the long- 
ruling dynasty of Hanover, and its relegation to a still-en- 
during exile. Over Hesse-Cassel the victory was yet easier, 
Saxony was occupied, and then came the great victory of 
K6niggratz which put an end to the aspirations of Austria 
and gave the hegemony to Prussia. 

The third book is fascinating in its interest and brings 
into a perfectly clear light the divided councils that pre- 
vailed in France. The insensate folly of the Empress and 
Drouyn de Lhuys, the commonsense and urgent pleadings 
in behalf of moderation of Lavalette, the indecision of Na- 
poleon—all live afresh for us in the graphic pages of von 
Sybel. Despatches and State papers are freely quoted, and 
the force of ‘ Public Opinion,’ so far-reaching in its influence, 
is seen to have been the divinity which directed the waver- 
ing policy of Napoleon. This picture of him inspires us 
with pity rather than with contempt, and agrees with that of 
Fyffe in representing him as yielding to a destiny which he 
could hardly avoid. These are only a few of the more inter- 
esting topics of this volume; many more remain, scarcely 
less important and scarcely less interesting. Dr. von Sybel 
has performed a great service to German and European 
history by his faithful, painstaking and eloquent work, which 
unites accuracy of statement with picturesqueness of delinea- 
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tion. There are few living historians who could not with 
profit take lessons from him in the art of writing history, for, 
as perfected by him, it can truly be said to have advanced 
to the high level of a fine art. 





Two Books by Archibald Forbes * 
. FEW MEN are better qualified by experience to write a 
popular history of a modern war than Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
who has seen the field operations of the armies of eight 
European nations, and has taken an active part in campaigns 
against savage tribes in Asia and Africa. The latter experi- 
ence, which includes a participation in the preliminary cam- 
paign in Afghanistan in 1878, makes his selection as the his- 
torian of ‘The Afghan Wars’ especially appropriate. This 
volume (1) is issued in the series of Events of Our Own 
Times, and among its attractive and valuable features are 
good print and binding, five plans, four portraits on copper, 
and an exhaustive index. British complications with Persia 
—a land which as early as 1836 was cited by the British 
envoy to the Persian Court as a Russian first parallel of at- 
tack against India—furnished the pretext for the invasion 
of Afghanistan by an Anglo-Indian army in 1839, with the 
main objects of raising the Persian siege of Herat—or the 
recapture of that place, should it have fallen,—and the es- 
tablishment of Shah Soojah on the Afghan throne. The 
enterprise, regarded from its inception as preposterous by 
all men whose experience gave weight to their words, was 
reduced to a project of wanton aggression and usurpation 
by the retreat of the Persians from before Herat prior to 
the completion of the concentration of the invading force. 
After restoring Shah Soojah to the throne from which he 
had been driven thirty years previously, the presence of Brit- 
ish troops was found necessary to keep him there. The two 
years of occupation are graphically described. During the 
first, although disaffection was rife, the attempts at open re- 
bellion were isolated and comparatively insignificant. But 
discontent was growing and culminated in the catastrophe 
to the Cabul garrison, the horrible fate of which has few 
parallels in history. Of a force of 4500 armed men, which 
evacuated the Cabul cantonments in January, 1842, and of 
the 12,000 camp followers accompanying it, but one man 
reached Jellalabad. The horrors of this winter march, with its 
scenes of suffering, slaughter and death, are almost beyond 
belief. The second Afghan war consisted of two campaigns, 
different in motive, but separated by an interval of only three 
months’ peace. The first campaign resulted from the refusal 
of the Ameer to receive a British embassy at Cabul after 
having cordially received one sent by Russia. By the treaty 
of Gundamuk, which ended this campaign, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan became virtually a feudatory to the British 
Crown and guaranteed the safety and honorable treatment 
of British agents residing within his dominions. The second 
campaign was caused by the massacre of Sir Louis Cav- - 
agnari and his whole enfourage within six weeks of his estab- 
lishment as British Resident at Cabul. The army of inva- 
sion under Sir Frederick Roberts was ‘a mere detachment 
marching against a nation of fighting men plentifully sup- 
plied with artillery, no longer shooting laboriously with 
jezails, but carrying arms of precision equal or little inferior 
to those in the hands of the British.’ This little army was 
equal to the task assigned it, however, and within a year 
had accomplished its mission. The result was the establish- 
ment of the Ameer Abdurrahman on the throne at Cabul— 
‘ perhaps the greatest leap in the dark on record,’ as he was 
indebted to Russia for an asylum and a pension while in 
exile and entertained the most friendly feelings toward 
that Government, while his attitude toward the British was 
uncertain. What this attitude would be in case of hostilities 
between Russia and Great Britain is as difficult a psycholog- 
ical problem as that propounded by Mr. Stockton in ‘ The 
Lady, or the Tiger?’ Within a year after Abdurrahman’s 


* 1. The Afghan Wars. By Archibald Forbes. $1.75. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2. Barracks, Bivouacs and Battles. By Archibald Forbes. $1.50. Macmillan & Co. 
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accession to the throne, Candahar and Herat were added to 
his dominions and he thus became the ruler of Shere Ali’s 
Afghanistan. 

The publication in book form of sixteen pieces that have 
been contributed by Mr. Forbes at different times to vari- 
ous periodicals forms a fascinating volume (2) which, in the 
words of an advertisement of a recent novel, ‘ will keep a 
man from his meals,’ though not by taking away his appetite. 
A “majority of the articles are descriptions of personal 
experiences and adventures as a war-correspondent; in 
others are given sketches of ‘Tommy Atkins’ and his offi- 
cers, which show an intimate acquaintance with the character 
and customs of the British soldier. Sandwiched between 
a weird ‘Yarn of the President Frigate’ and ‘A Christmas 
Dinner de Profundis,’ and rather out of place in such light 
company, is an article on ‘ Fire Discipline’ which will be a 
revelation to many military men of the younger generation 
whose ideas of the management of troops in battle are 
mainly based on theory. The wide experience of the au- 
thor, who has seen ‘six nations essay the attack in loose 
order,’ entitles his opinion on this subject to respect and 
careful consideration; and whether agreeing with him or not, 
those who are interested in the vitally important problem of 
fire-discipline will find much to reflect upon in his ably ex- 
pounded views, which are supported by appropriate exam- 
ples. 


“Thirty Years of Wit” * 

THIS GENIAL book overflows with animal spirits and good 
things which a professional joker capped and belled has 
found in a wandering life. The Middle Ages rejoiced in 
these tellers of unpleasant truths, and medieval kings culti- 
vated their drolleries as almost the only recreation allowed 
them by the austerity of the times. Many an unpalatable 
truth leaked out through this exhaustless spigot of humor 
and irony; many a proud dame and prancing cavalier had 
their combs cut by the sharpness of the jocu/ator's wit; many 
a wise rebuke and wholesome reprimand grazed the cheek 
of the king with its razor-edge from this source; and even 
great charitable foundations arose from the ashes of gentle 
and benignant ‘fools.’ The institution still survives in the 
elderly maiden aunt or austere sister who sits up and re- 
bukes the little ones, excoriates the frivolities of the age, 
‘makes fun’ of private theatricals and harmless amuse- 
ments, and rails generally at the degeneracy of the times. 
‘Eli Perkins ’ represents the wholly gay and humorous side 
of the profession; there is more of Falstaff than of Mephisto 
in his composition, and he swims along on the oily waves of 
joy with many an eel-like undulation, unscared by criticism 
and unscaring. In lieu of the cut-and-dried autobiography 
he presents his reader with a bookful of diverting anecdotes 
gathered from the lips of the notabilities of the day, using him- 
self as the vehicle of communication. In this way Artemas 
Ward, Josh Billings, Sam Jones, Bill Nye, Petroleum Nasby, 
and the Hawkeye man flash transiently into meteoric 
reminiscence and then go out—as they came in—with a 
flash, the joke quivering on their lips as Iulus’ flame quiv- 
ered over his head. 

Mr. ‘ Perkins’ (who was thus dubbed by the immortal 
Ward) comes in contact with less celebrated jokers than 
these, and devotes chapters to the piquant talks of Gen. 
Sherman, the ‘jolly leanfeds ’ whom he has met, the clerical 
jester, and the clown of the tabernacle. Chauncey M. De- 
pew sparkles through a whole section by himself, while the 
famous Baltimore wit who stammered himself into celebrity 
—Wiiliam R. Travers—kindles many a smile by his delight- 
ful titubations. The ‘ Exaggerations of the Wild West’ are 
not forgotten, nor its huge Homeric laughter; and even the 
doctors come in with their pills and potions mixed with 
Attic salt. From the South come quaint Negro witticisms 
and and drawling dialect ; from the political field the jest flies 


EL Perkins: Thirty Years of Wit. By Melville D. Landon (‘ Eli Perkins’). 
$x.50, Cassell Pub. Co. 
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upward like the spark; and ‘fun up in Nova Scotia’ shows 
that the Hyperboreans too are alive—to humor if to nothing 
else. The wit and blunders of children have always been 
charming, and college and cowboy too; hence Eli gleans 
from these sources-a white harvest. The Mugwump is the 
one object for whom he expresses unspeakable horror. It 
is difficult to lay down this entertaining book after one has 
once taken it up. It is as jolly as Santa Claus himself and 
grins from cover to cover. 


Mr. Lang’s Edition of Burns * 

THE TIMESare nothing if not cosmopolitan. In the charm- 
ing Parchment Library, Edgar Poe and the Gospels of St. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke amicably touch shoulders; Shel- 
ley and Shakespeare sing together; Q. Horatius Flaccus 
jests with Swift; and Carlyle and the Book of Psalms—the 
lion and the lamb—lie down together. In a collection so 
hospitable as to include the ‘ Imitation of Christ,’ Chaucer’s 
tally of ‘ Tales,’ the sonnets of Milton and the opium dreams 
of De Quincey; which unites by a sympathetic tie ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield’ and ‘The Christian Year,’ and which 
does not flinch from Prior and Gay: in such goodly fellow- 
ship why should not Burns be found, the idol of a nation, 
the ‘jolly beggar’ who finds universal admittance, the dissi- 
pated yet brilliant incarnation of his race, all fire, fondness 
and music? Why not, indeed! Mr. Lang does not wait 
long to have the question answered. He comments on his 
topic with all a Scotchman’s enthusiasm, yet with discrimi- 
nation born of no undue haste. It is generally dangerous 
to set a German’s tongue a-wagging about Goethe ora 
Frenchman’s about ‘le Grand Corneille’: no one knows. 
what the consequences may be. Burns is tinder to most 
Scotchmen and as combustible as benzoine. He isso mixed 
up with questions of nationality, national pride, national 
genius and performance, that to slight or censure, to criti- 
cise or object to him is to slight or censure the nation at 
large. Witness the storm of indignation which poor Mr, 
Howells drew down on his head apropos of Sir Walter, that 
other ‘Scottish chief.’ At once he was adjudged guilty of 
lese-majesty and all but ruled out of the commonwealth of 
letters. The question indeed of national idols and their 
treatment is one of extreme, if not of international delicacy, 
and few are so bold in ‘tumbling over a national Dagon as 
Matthew Arnold was. Thus Voltaire desecrated England 
and Italy in his serpent-like sibilstion of Shakespeare and 
_Dante, but—he had his reward. King Mesha set up the 
Moabite stone to show how he overwhelmed Israel after the 
death of Ahab; but the proud memorial stele serves no pur- 
pose now except to the Semitic scholar hungry.for early 
forms of the Phoenician alphabet! Thus the pride of the 
mighty perishes. 

Mr. Lang lauds his favorite roundly and is in no danger 
of perishing for contempt. As a Scotchman he well illus- 
trates that maxim of the common law: Nemo potest exuere 
patriam: one’s country is like one’s skin: it cannot be 
stripped off. All through his interesting Introduction 
‘ Bonie (as this edition spells it) Scotland ’ beams and glit- 
ters with its sombre waters, its cutting winds, its picturesque 
crags, its haunting mists, its wraithlike legends; and the 
chief jewel of it all, blazing in its very forefront, irradiating 
its glooms, redeeming it from austerity and fanaticism, and 
throwing a shining streak of love and sentiment across its. 
mighty antagonisms, its race and religious conflicts, is Rob- 
ert Burns. The three types of Scotland are Mary the 
Queen, John Knox, and Burns, three of the most dramatic 
figures in history. Mary’s incredible history is rendered 
credible by the history of the other two. Burns, so way- 
wary, so gifted, so passionate, so impulsive, alive with a. 
genius that set his whole race to singing, is the blood- 
brother of the wayward, amorous, indiscreet but heroic 
Queen, from whose lips too beautiful music could pour. 


* ® Selected Poems of Robert Burns. With an Introduction by Andrew Lang. $2. 
(Parchment Library.) Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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And the rugged Knox had spots and spells of poesy in him 
that could make his rude nature glow like the purple heather. 
The one best beloved is the Benjamin, the youngest, whose 
endless whims and amours his latest editor freely forgives 
‘because he loved much.’ That he should be enshrined in 
a dainty parchment mausoleum like this, fit for the fairest 
fingers to handle, must even now send thrills of joy through 
the Ayrshire plowman. ? 





A New Edition of “ Cranford ” * 

Mrs. GAsKELL’s ‘Cranford,’ with a preface by Mrs. 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie and illustrations by Hugh Thom- 
son, is one of the happiest of those resurrections of half- 
forgotten books that publishers are always glad to bring 
about. It is the story of the poor but aristocratic society of 
a little English country town—a society of widows and 
spinsters among whom a man was looked upon as an in- 
truder. Seldom have the peculiarities of the better half of 
humanity been touched upon with a more knowing or a 
defter hand ; and time seems to have but softened the col- 
oring, and obliterated the false lines of the drawing, as he 
sometimes does with an ancient miniature or pastel. Not 
that there was ever anything vulgarly realistic in ‘Cranford.’ 
No doubt Miss Deborah and Miss Matty, Miss Pole and 
Mrs. Fitz-Adam, and the few gentlemen against whom they 
waged an unfelt war were drawn from the life. Mrs. Rit- 
chie tells us that the inhabitants of Knutsford claim to be 
able to show visitors certain parlors where the persons of 
the story drank tea from egg-shell china; but, even in 
life, the ladies who laid down paths of newspapers over 
their new carpet and the ‘good soul who dressed her cow in 

rey flannel must have seemed delightfully unreal. Life in 

Cranford’ is a charming puppet-play. Miss Matty’s heart 
troubles and the pathetic story of Capt. Brown just give 
that touch of verisimilitude that enables the dolls to take 
some strange hold on our affections, so that, like children, 
we want, when the play is done, to set them agoing once 
more, and to turn the hurdy-gurdy ourselves. Such, indeed, 
is the special character of English gentility ; if it were any 
truer it would not be so good. Mrs. Ritchie gives some 
anecdotes of Knutsford, Mrs. Gaskell’s home, that are quite 
of a piece with the ‘Cranford’ chronicles. She has a story 
of Lord Clive, when a schoolboy there, jumping across from 
one stone ball to the other of the pair that ornamented the 
gate-posts of an old mansion. On great holydays Knutsford 
streets are sanded in patterns. The houses range from the 
Georgian era to the middle ages ; some new, brick villas 
were pointed out as things to ‘mak’ your hair stan’ on end.’ 
The illustrations are an excellent feature of the new edition. 
Mr. Thomson’s little old maids in flounces and his pompous 
gentlemen in frills are no gross actualities like the sketches of 
Phiz, but creations, like his author’s, ‘on the skirts of human 
nature dwelling.’ Even the substantial-looking Mr. Mul- 
liner is plainly, on the second glance, but a mass of airs. 
Altogether, the book is like a pleasant morning dream, with, 
as it were, real voices breaking in from time to time, leading 
on to new phantasmagories. 





Magazine Notes 

‘ THE NEw NATIONAL GUARD’ is the subject of the opening 
paper in the February Century, and the extremely varied head- 
gear of the boys in blue and grey is shown in pictures of a militia- 
man ‘ Overcome by the Heat,’ in which appears the Prussian hel- 
met, the ‘Signal Corps’ in French cap, and several others. The 
article is by Capt. F. V. Greene, late of the regular Army, an 
newly appointed Colonél of the 71st Regiment N.G. S.N. Y. 
The second article on ‘ The Jews in New York’ gives some account 
of Jewish weddings, charities and ceremonial observances. There 
are pictures of the new Temple Beth-el and of the café of the 
Progress Club. Mr. John Elliot Pillsbury denies that there are 
any erratic movements of the Gulf Stream and lays the blame of 
our surprising climate on the winds rather than on the waters. 
‘ Pionéer Days in California’ is one of the best of the series of art- 


*Cranford. By Elizabeth C. Gaskell. $2. Macmillan & Co. 
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icles to which it belongs, and tells wondrous tales of ‘ Beef with 
one Potatoe, fair size’ for $1.25 on a Hangtown bill-of-fare, and 
Baptist preachers at $10,000 a year. Mr. Cole is at his best in his 

ving of Titian’s ‘La *-which is the frontispiece, and 
‘The Entombment’ and ‘ L’Homme aux Gants’ from the pictures 
in the Louvre. We have already said that the engraver excels in 
rendering expression and the decorative treatment of values. In 
‘L’Homme aux Gants’ he has had a subject which quite suits 
him. Of the original portraits of Washington copied in ,Mr. 
Charles Henry Hart’s article, that after St. Memin has, we should 
say, all the appearance of being an excellent likeness. Mr. George 
de Forest Brush’s notable realistic painting of Indians in a bark 
canoe, killing a moose, is beautifully engraved by Henry Wolf. 
Mr. Wolcott Balestier’s ‘ Reffey,’ one of the short stories of the 
number, is a strong tale of Western life. Mr. C. C. Buel opens 
a vigorous campaign against the Louisiana State Lottery, which is 
ably continued in Topics of the Time. 

A long article on ‘ Station Life in Australia,’ in Scrzbner’s for 
February, is attractively illustrated with woodcuts of cattle and 
sheep herding, shearing, crossing over a ‘billabong,’ and ‘ Night 
on the Plains, as ‘wooly’ as those of our far west. ‘A Model 
Working-Girls’ Club,’ the Polytechnic Young Women's Institute, 
London, its art classes, cooking classes, dressmaking and science 
classes, are descrbed by Dr. Albert Shaw. The second of Mr. 
William A. Coffin’s papers on ‘ American Illustration of To-day’ 
reproduces characteristic illustrations by Messrs. Robert Blum, 
F. D. Millet, Irving R. Wiles, Theodore Robinson, H. Siddons 
Mowbray, J. H. Twachtman and others. An interesting pen- 
drawing by Wyatt Eaton accompanies a no less interesting sonnet 
by Eliza Seciemath, ‘Asleep upon the Grass.’ From both pict- 
ure and poem it plainly appears that the young lady was not 
asleep at all, but shamming. The work of the revenue-cutter ser- 
vice in the relief of vessels in distress is recorded by Lieut. Percy 
W. Thompson, U.S.R.M.; and Mr. Samuel A. Wood tells of 
some typical rescues by the cutters. A letter of Henry Green- 
ough’s to R. H. Dana, Sr., in regard to Washington Allston is 
published along with some very good woodcuts of Allston’s Mi- 
chelangelesque paintings. The letter is very technical, dealing 
with Allston’s method of dead-coloring, his palette, etc. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Sharp’s article on ‘The Arctic Highlander’ deals with the 
isolated race discovered by Sir John Ross, in North Greenland, in 
1813, and pictures their snow huts, their bows and harpoons, and 
toys of carved ivory. The frontispiece is from a pastel, by Mr. 
Chase, of a’child dancing. 

‘The Managing Editor,’ according to Mr. Julius Chambers, in 
the February Lzppzncott's, is the chief prop and stay of the Ameri- 
can newspaper; in other words, he is responsible for the circula- 
tion. But the city editor is growing upon him, and in ten years 
will be ‘ cock of the walk.’ Local news, sensations, eccentricities, 
‘ freaks’ are what bring new readers to a paper, and even the best 
established journals find it necessary to ‘lasso’ seventy-five per 
cent. of new readers every year. It is ngt a difficult task, he says, 
for the man who knows how to do it. But it is a business secret, 
and he will not give it away. If Mr. Chambers'’s article is full of 
predictions about the literature of the future; Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 
wood’s ‘ Recollections’ are all of the more dignified literature of 
the past. She once took tea with Hawthorne unawares, at Brook 
Farm. She has a paragraph apiece—more or less—about Marga- 
ret Fuller, Mr. Story, the sculptor; Lowell, who was ‘ extremely 
handsome in those days’; Longfellow, Tom Appleton, Dr. Park- 
man, Mr. Prescott, ‘one of the most beautiful of men’; Mr. Mot- 
ley, who was ‘ another beautiful man’; and her maid-of-all-work, 
Statira, who could barely write her name and read her Bible, but 
who rose at two in the morning to dothe wash, Thereis an illus- 
trated article on ‘The Hackney Horse’ and one on ‘ Prince Galit- 
zin, Priest and Pioneer.’ The frontispiece is a portrait of Mrs. 
Sherwood. 


The ‘Claim for American Literature,’ made by Mr. Clark Rus- 
sell in the February North American Review, is that it has pro- 
duced the only true exposition of the life of the mercantile Jack 
Tar. English novels with man-o’-warsmen for heroes abound, 
but no Englishman has written anything to compare with R. H. 
Dana’s ‘ Two Years Before the Mast’ or Herman Melville’s ‘ Moby 
Dick.’ Dana's work, he claims, ‘ ought to have been written by an 
Englishman’ ; but the fact remains that it was not. ‘An educated 
sailor would swear to Dana's vocation by virtue of his style only’ : 
it is clear, simple, unaffected. Melville’s imagination is more truly 
American : when he talks of the worms going right through the 
biscuit, not staying long in it, because they found nothing fit to eat, 


he is ex: rating—slightly. But to the two the world owes the 
first and the most enduring revelation of the secrets of that side of 
ocean-life. Mr. Gladstone, in the first article of his new series on 
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‘The Olympian Religion,’ merely clears the ground for what is to 
follow. He proposes to see what may fairly be deduced from the 
Iliad and Odyssey alone, accepting illustrations of the Homeric 
system from other sources, but admitting no other authority as 
equal. What Homer has to say, no other has to say—not even 
Hesiod, who but confounds what Homer carefully discriminates. 
Sir Edwin Arnold is euphemistic and optimistic, as usual, in treat- 
ing of ‘The Duty and Destiny of England in India.’ That duty 
and destiny is to hold on and keep the Russian out. Mr. Edwin 
Stanton, writing of the return of Italian opera to New York, main- 
tains that it can be but temporary; for modern works are more 
satisfactory to modern audiences, which prefer grandeur of orches- 
tration and poetic and dramatic completeness to the gentler beauties 
of the human voice and the melodious charms of the old repertory. 
In ‘ Notes and Comments’ Mr. Henry W. Lucy gives some details 
as to the cost of an interment in Westminster Abbey, and shows 
that there is room for three or four poets more in Poets’ Corner ; 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton writes in favor of keeping the 
Chicago Exhibition open on Sundays. The Hon. W. M. Springer 
tells ‘How to Attack the Tariff.’ There are several articles on 
railroads and accidents; Mr. Anthony Comstock writes on ‘ Lot- 
teries and Gambling,’ and ‘Boss’ Croker (or Bourke Cockran) on 
‘Tammany and the Democracy.’ 


The nomaang of the new editor faces one as the frontispiece of 
the February Cosmopolitan, and Mr. H. H. Boyesen writes a sym- 
pathetic notice of him and his work, taking the same, or very 
nearly the same, position as Mr. Howells himself, in asserting that 
literature is the autobiography of the race, and that that part of 
it which is not autobiographic in the sense of being contemporary 
is of inferior value to the rest. His subject does not arouse what 
Mr. Henry James calls ‘the pleasure of surprise,’ but the pleasure 
of recognition which, Mr. Boyesen thinks is the ‘nobler, maturer 
and more enduring pleasure’ of the two. The leading article is 
Sir Edwin Arnold's, on ‘Love and Marriage in Japan.’ It is 
usually understood that the two do not often go together; but he 
shows that it is not often the fault of the wife. The article is pret- 
tily illustrated with borders and vignettes. Part II.of Mt. William 
Eleroy Curtis’s article on ‘The Columbus Portraits’ gives fifteen 
more engravings, each as much unlike all the others as it well could 
be. Perhaps a composite photograph of the lot would look some- 
thing like the great discoverer. Some of the really artistic work 
that is being done by our amateur photographers is printed to il- 
lustrate an article by Mr. Clarence B. Moore. 

That there is room for an Indian ‘ Uncle Remus’ and plenty of 
material for him to work upon is shown by the number of the 
Journal of American Folk-lore for Oct.-Dec. 1891. Much of the 
number is devoted to animal tales which should make charming 
fables in the hands of a writer like Mr. Harris. It is true that to 
the folk-lorist these same tales may have a higher value than that 
which they possess as literary material. Mr. Horatio Hale’s ‘ Le- 
gend of the Thunderers,’ pursuing and striking down their mon- 
strous game, is but a Huron companion-piece to the story of Apollo 

‘ and the Python. It is a product of that great revolution in belief 
which took place when the celestial gods succeeded to the older 
sacred animals. Mr. George Bird Grinnell’s account of ‘ The 
Young Dog’s Dance’ among the Pawnees tells of the origin and 
progress of an Indian mystic society and the good luck which its 

tron, the dog in the sky, secured to its members. How the 

ver, the Prometheus of the Nez Percés, stole fire from the pines 
and gave it to the willows and the birches, which have since pro- 
duced good kindling wood, is told by Mr. R. L. Packard; and Mr. 
J. Owen Dorsey, in his notes on the social organization of the 
Siouans, tells how when the Eagle and the Pigeon folk came to 
earth it was on purpose to hunt men; but they afterwards became 
friendly, had their wings stricken off, and became men themselves. 
Besides these stories the number contains much interesting matter , 


‘The Pageant at Rome in the Year 17 B.C.,’ for which Hor- 
ace wrote his ‘Carmen Seculare,’ is described in Zhe Atlantic 
Monthly for February, in part from a newly-discovered inscription, 
by Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. The inscription in question is one 
of two set up by order of the Senate to commemorate the games; 
it was found in September, 1890, but has only ! axa been published. 
It contains the program of the performances, drawn up by Augus- 
tus ; the Senatorial authorization ; directions as to contractors for 
temporary buildings, etc. The exact locality of the games is 
demonstrated from other recent finds. Mr. E. P. Evans labors to 
show that there is no impassable gulf between the intelligence of 
animals and that of men. He recounts the usual stories of the 
sagacity of elephants, ants, dogs and monkeys, rising, as a climax, 
to Livingstone’s female ape, who ‘could untie a knot with her 
fingers and thumbs “in quite a systematic way.”’ The ‘ Venetian 
Printer-Publisher of the Sixteenth Century,’ whose busy life is 
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sketched by Mr. Horatio F. Brown, is Gabrieli Giolito, one of those 
who witnessed that unfortunate revolution in the art of printing 
brought about by the establishment of type-foundries. ‘What 
French Girls Study’ is a good deal of geography and history, 
especially those of their own country ; a comprehensive course of 
literature ; embroidery and plain sewing ; calisthenics and music; 
art and arithmetic. They study no Greek, or Latin, or mathe- 
matics, and but very little science. So says Henrietta Channing 
Dana, who is inclined to think that the French system omits what 
can best be omitted, and thus gains much in concentration and 
thoroughness. Mr. Albert H. Tolman’s ‘Studies in Macbeth’ re- 
late to the poetizing strain in Macbeth’s character, the ‘ Knocking 
at the Gate,’ and the sleep-walking scene. An anonymous critic 
calls the long roll of honor of American writers of ‘The Short 
Story,’ and decorates with judicious praises Messrs. Harris, Allen, 
Page, Garland, Davis and O’Connor, Mmes. Phelps, Cooke and 
Thanet. The number contains two short stories, very good each 
in its way, by authors not mentioned in the article—t The Descend- 
ant of the Doges,’ by Harriet Lewis Bradley, and ‘An Echo of 
Battle,’ by A. M. Ewell. 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Vol. V. of the new ‘Cambridge’ Shakespeare.—The volumes 
of the revised ‘Cambridge’ edition come out with commendable 
promptness. The fifth, just issued, contains the three parts of 
‘Henry VI.’, ‘ Richard III.’, and ‘Henry VIII.’ In the original 
edition this last play was in Vol. VI., its place in Vol. V. being oc- 
cupied by a reprint in smaller type of ‘ The First Part of the Con- 
tention’ and ‘ The True Tragedy.’ The reference to these in the 
original preface is retained without comment, probably through 
mere inadvertence. Whether Mr. Wright still believes that Shake- 
speare ‘had a considerable share’ in the composition of these 
earlier plays does not appear. Their omission in the present edi- 
tion is no serious loss, now that they are accessible in facsimile in 
the excellent Griggs reproduction of the old quartos. 

It was not a part of the editor’s plan to discuss the authorship 
of the plays, and therefore the questions that have been raised 
concerning the composition of all the plays in the volume are not 
referred to. The collation of the early and modern editions ap- 
pears to have been carefully revised ; and, like the former volumes, 
the present is a decided advance in accuracy and completeness 
upon the former issue. No critical scholar can afford to do with- 
out the edition. ($3. Macmillan & Co.) 


The Authorship of ‘Henry VIII’—The London Athenaeum 
of January 9, in its dramatic report for the preceding week, 
mentions the reproduction of ‘Henry VIII.’ by Mr. Irving, under 
the heading, ‘“‘The Famous History of the Life of King Henry 
VIIL.,” by John Fletcher and Philip Massinger,’ and begins its 
comments on the play thus :— 


One result, scarcely, perhaps, expected by the management, of the 
revival at the Lyceum of ‘ King Henry VIII.’, will be to convince those 
familiar with the Elizabethan dramatists and capable of appreciating 
metrical forms that Shakespeare had practically no hand in the oe f 
His share in it is less than in the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ and wholly 
inconsiderable beside his share in ‘King Edward III.’ For metrical 
tests rigorously applied we have no great respect. They are to the 
evidence of the trained ear what phrenology is to physiognomy. There 
is, however, in this case no need of vindicating an opinion that a gen- 
eration ago would have been regarded as heresy, and even now is cal- 
culated to shock the stickler for tradition. Until the present generation 
brought with it the practice of careful analysis and patient investigation, 
‘King Henry VIII.’ had, since its inclusion in the folios, been accepted 
as Shakespeare’s as incontestably as ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ or ‘ Macbeth.’ 
Now, however, the evidence of fact and that of the trained sense are in 
accord. Doubt is no longer permissible. 

That Shakespeare did not write certain parts of ‘Henry VIII.,’ 
and that these parts were written by John Fletcher, are points on 
which a majority of the best critics have for some years been 
agreed. Some of the earlier commentators had called attention to 
metrical peculiarities in the play and to defects in its construction ; 
but I believe that Ralph Waldo Emerson was the first to suggest 
in print that it was not wholly Shakespeare’s. In his lecture on 
Shakespeare, delivered in England in 1849, and published the same 
year in his ‘ Representative Men,’ after yas Malone’s assertion 
that the dramatist wrote only portions of the three parts of ‘ Henry 
VI.,’ Emerson goes on to say :— 

In ‘Henry VIII.’ I think I see plainly the crop ing out of the 
original rock on which his own finer stratum was laid. The first play 
was written by a superior, thoughtful man, with a vicious ear. I can 
mark his lines and know well their cadence. See Wolsey’s soliloquy and 
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the following scene with Cromwell, where, instead of the metre of Shake- 
speare, whose secret is that the thought constructs the tune, so that 
reading for the ‘sense will best bring out the rhythm, here the lines are 
constructed on a given tune, and the verse has even a trace of pulpit 
eloquence. But the play contains, through all its length, unmistakable 
traits of Shakes s hand; and some p es, as the account of the 


assag' 
coronation, are like autographs. What is odd, the compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth is in the bad rhyme. 


This seems to have attracted no special attention at the time 
though it was _ in Notes and Queries, Oct. 12, 1850. Mean- 
while, in The Gentleman's Magasine for August 1850, there had 
appeared a remarkable article by Mr. sys Spedding, in which 
the authorship of the play was thoroughly discussed, and the fol- 
lowing portions were assigned to Shakespeare, the rest being given 
to Fletcher: act i. sc. I, 2; act ii. sc 3, 4; act iii. sc. 2 (to exit of 
King, line 203); and act v.sc.1. In Notes and Queries of Aug. 
24, 1850, Mr. Samuel Hickson stated that, three or four years pre- 
vious, he had examined the play with precisely the same results, 
but had not found a favorable opportunity for publishing his con- 
clusions. In 1874 the discussion of the subject was renewed in 
the New Shakspere Society of London, and Mr. F. G. Fleay con- 
firmed Mr. Spedding’s division of the play by metrical tests, showing 
that in the 1146 lines —. to Shakespeare the ‘ double endings ’ 
were only 308, while in the 1467 lines ascribed to Fletcher these 
endings counted up to 863. There is no clearer earmark of Fletch- 
er’s style than these ‘feminine lines,’ as they are called. Note 
their recurrence in Wolsey’s famous soliloquy; and note also a 
form of this line never found in Shakespeare’s metre, though not 
uncommon in Fletcher's ; as in the line, ‘ This is the state of man ; 
to-day he puts forth.’ See also similar lines in Buckingham’s 
speeches in ii. 2; as ‘Fell by our servants, by those men we lov'd 
most,’ and ‘ Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make friends,’ 
etc. In Shakespeare’s verse the eleventh syllable is invariably a 
light unaccented one. 

Furnivall, Dowdeh and other recent editors and ‘critics accepted 
Spedding’s division as conclusive; and here the matter rested 
until, in January 1855, Mr. Robert Boyle read an elaborate paper 
before the New Shakspere Society (published in their ‘ Transac- 
tions’ for that year), in which he attempted to show that Mas- 
singer, and not Shakespeare, was the author of the ‘ non-Fletch- 
erian ’’ parts of Henry VIII. He believed that the play got into 
the Folio of 1623 because it was written to replace a lost play of 


a The writer in The Atheneum states the matter 
concisely thus :— 


On Tuesday, June 29th, 1613, while the play of ‘ Allis True’ [This 
tea to have been the original title, or possibly the sub-title, of 
Shakespeare’s play] was being performed at the Globe Theatre, the 
house, ‘by negligent discharging of a peale of ordnance close to the 
south side thereof, tooke fier, & the wind sodainly disperst y® flame 
round about, & in a very short space y® whole building was quite con- 
sumed, & no man hurt; the house being filled with people, to behold 
the play, viz., of Henry the 8.’ This statement of Stow is abundantly 
corroborated from other sources. In the fire thus caused, the play— 
Shakespeare’s play assumably—perished. Another ‘ King Henry VIII.’ 
was then written by two authors, of whom one was Fletcher and the 
other probably Massinger, and was produced, .after the death of Shake- 
speare, in 1617. Recollections of Shakespeare's play probably remained 
in the minds of his successors and influenced them. Just so far as these 
memories extended is Shakespeare responsible for this work. 


In the discussion that followed the reading of Mr. Boyle’s paper, 
the chairman of the evening, Dr. Richard Garnett, remarked that 
‘his belief in the accepted opinion as to the authorship of the play 
remained unshaken, while he fully admitted that the matter was 
not exempt from difficulties, and gave Mr. Boyle great credit for 
his able discussion of the question.’ 

Dr. Furnivall, whe was inclined to agree with Mr. Boyle, then 
read a letter from the President of the Society, the poet Browning, 
from which the following is an extract :— 


As you desired, I have read once again ‘ Henry the Eighth ; my opin- 
ion about the scanty portion of Shakespeare’s authorship in it was 
formed about fifty years ago, while ignorant of any evidence external to 
the text itself. Ihave little doubt now that Mr. Boyle’s judgment is 
right altogether; that the original play—presumably Shakespeare’ s—was 
burnt along with the Globe Theatre; that the present work is a substitu- 
tion for it, probably with certain reminiscences of ‘ All is True.’ In 

ite of pad « huff-and-bullying as Charles Knight’s, for example, I see 
little that transcends the power of Massinger and Fletcher to execute. 

The versification is nowhere Shakespeare’s. 


Mr. Boyle afterwards said of this letter :—‘ The opinion of one 

t = about the work of another has always a great value. 
ut when that opinion is expressed with reference to a technical 
point, its value is much increased. Such an expression as “the 
versification is zowhere Shakespeare’s,” coming from Mr. Brown- 
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ing, is of decisive weight.’ It is curious that no one present at the 
meeting appears to have quoted Emerson on the other side. 
With the exception of Dr. Furnivall no one at the meeting was 
fully convinced by Mr. Boyle’s arguments. Mr. Thomas Tyler 
and Mr, Stanley Cooper, while admitting the defects in the play, 
were disposed to account for them by the theory that it was prob- 
ably ‘ written and produced in a hurry, under pressure of an order 
from the King, and that Shakespeare’s health and powers had 
given way.’ Mr. Tyler thought that we have some evidence in the 
t’s will that ‘his powers were failing during the last years of his 
ife.’ He seems to have on that the will was drawn (Jan. 
5, 1616) only a few months before his death (April 23, 1616), 
and executed (March 25) less than a month before, when, as the 
signatures (about which the Baconians indulge in so much lunatic 
babble) show,he was evidently in a state of great debility—probably 
already suffering with the sickness which carried him off. 

For myself, while admitting that the play is clumsily constructed 
and weak in characterization in the portions ascribed to Shake- ~ 
speare, and that it is extremely difficult to make out a-plausible 
history for it, or to account satisfactorily for its peculiarities and 


defects, I am not yet prepared to accept the theory that Massinger 
was Fletcher’s partner in the composition. 


Mr. Howells’s Agreements with Whitman 


THE CHOICEST and most satisfying literary treat I have 
had for a long time came to me when I brought home from 
the book-store Mr. Howells’s little volume on ‘ Criticism and 
Fiction.’ That literary criticism had been making such 
strides in my own time, that it had placed itself in the great 
modern current of the comparative method of treatment of 
all subjects as opposed to the old dogmatic method, was a 
surprise to me. 

I had become more or less familiar, as every reader must 
have become, with the comparative method as applied to 
nearly all provinces of thought and inquiry—to science, to 
ethics, to theology, and even to business and politics ; now I 
was to see the same method applied to literary criticism. The 
difference between the two methods is mainly this: one is 
based upon principles, the other upon standards, and this dif- 
ference is more radical than at first might appear. A principle 
is flexible, elastic, vital, assimilative ; standards are fixed, 
settled, arbitrary, exclusive. In life he who has only stand- 
ards is tethered and never master of himself; he is bewild- 
ered by a new situation. Think of an architect or ‘civil 
engineer who should work from models instead of princi- 
ples. The dogmatic method in religion—we know what that 
has given us, and we know how strongly the currents are 
setting the other way. As soon as we begin to compare 
religions, and get at the principles that underlie them, we 
are not so sure that one system, one creed holds the final 
truth, or all truth. Science discloses the relativity of things, 
how they defer and refer, how fleeting is form, how per- 
manent is substance, how protean is force. 

Mr. Howells, it seems to me, has given the dogmatic 
method in criticism, or the rigid adherence to stan dards and 
models, the severest blow it has received in our day. He 
shows us how the critic, to keep himself free and untram- 
melled, and ready to receive and do justice to a new thing, 
must follow principles, the principles of nature and life, and 
not criterions and measurements deduced from accepted 
works, however great. The original mind, he says, cannot 
conform to models; ‘it has its norm within itself. It can 
work only in its own way and by its self-given laws.’ Cur- 
rent criticism, he says, ‘does not inquire whether a work is 
true to life, but tacitly or explicitly compares it with models 
and tests it by them.’ Criticism cannot give laws : its busi- 
ness is to observe, record, and compare, ‘to analyze the 
material before it and then synthetize its impressions.’ 
This, one sees, is only the inductive and comparative method 
of the scientist. The critic can only give laws to the i mita- 
tive, and never to the creative mind. Mr. Howells avers that 
it has always fought the new-good thing in behalf of the old- 
good thing. The man with principles is always ready fora 
new case, a new problem: the man with standards is al- 
ways suspicious of a new thing lest it discredit his idols. 





86 The 


Before I saw Mr. Howells’s book (and this was probably 
the reason why I sought it out) I had read his ‘ Editor's 
Study’ paper in a late Harper's, in which he replies in 
such a felicitous strain to the reiterated demands of English 
critics for an American literature. I noted what he said in 
that study of our old poet, Walt Whitman, the half-hearted 
praise, etc., that ‘he was on the way to the way we should all 
like to find, but that his way was not the way,’ etc. 

But in reading his book it seemed to me as if he might 
have taken courage, in uttering many of his trenchant say- 
ings, from Whitman’s example. At least Whitman kept 
constantly running in my mind, and I said, as one after 
another of these banners of revolt against the dogmatic 
method of current criticism was unfurled and waved, not 
defiantly but smilingly and significantly, how well that fits 
his case, and that, and that. At the very outset he quotes 
with approval a passage from Mr. John Addington Symonds, 
one of Whitman’s most ardent European admirers, in which 
that able critic says in effect that the excellence of any 
work of art consists in what there is of ‘ truth, sincerity, and 
natural vigor in it.’ Then he quotes with approval Burke’s 
saying that the rules that make an art can never be learned 
from art, but must be sought in nature, that ‘ The true stand- 
ard of the arts is in every man’s power ; and an easy obser- 
vation of the most common, sometimes the meanest things 
in nature will give the truest lights.’ Howells adds very 
justly that ‘hitherto the mass of common men have been 
afraid to apply their own simplicity, naturalness and honesty 
to the appreciation of the beautiful.’ ‘ Especially if they 
have themselves the artistic impulse in any direction they 
are taught to form themselves, not upon life, but upon the 
masters who became masters only by forming themselves 
upon life.’ All these things are bold and strong and are 
calculated to give aid and comfort to the readers of Whit- 
man. This, too, that he says about the new school of 
American novelists :—‘I find in nearly every one of them 
a disposition to regard our life without the literary glasses 
so long thought desirable, and to see character, not as it is 
in other fiction, but as it abounds outside of all fiction.’ 
This is very like a passage in Leaves of Grass wherein the 
poet gives a hint as to what the reader will find in that book. 
You shall no longer take things at second or third hand, nor 


we through the eyes of the dead, nor feed on the spectres in 
s 


You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things from 
me. You shall listen to all sides, and filter them for yourself. 

Of course we do see things through the poet’s eyes, and want 
to so see them. It is his quality as poet that makes all the 
difference. By the last line he would seem to mean that we 
are not to be influenced by his preferences or opinions: we 
are to see and here, and judge for ourselves. 

It would seem then that Walt Whitman is not merely on 
the way to the way that Mr. Howells is so fond of, but that 
he is actually on the way itself—the way of realism in art, 
the way that leads through the actual life and conditions 
immediately about us. ‘Creeds and schools in abeyance,’ 
says Whitman; and creeds and schools in abeyance, says 
Mr. Howells. Whitman declares, in one of his latest prose 
pieces, that the true use for the imaginative faculty of 
modern times is to give ultimate vivification to facts, to 
science, and to common lives, endowing them with the ‘ glows 
and glories and final illustriousness which belong to every 
real thing, and to real things only.’ Mr. Howells is preaching 
the Whitman gospel when he says, the true realist ‘ cannot 
look upon human life and declare this thing or that thing un- 
worthy of notice, any more than the scientist can declare a 
fact of the material world beneath the dignity of hisinquiry. 
He feels in every nerve the equality of things and the unity 
of men ; his soul is exalted, not by vain shows and shad- 
ows, and ideals, but by realities in which alone the truth 
lives.’ Whitman says in one of his poems 

What is commonest, cheapest, nearest, easiest, is Me ; 


and Mr. Howells says :—‘It is only the extraordinary per- 
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son who can say with Emerson: “I ask not for the great, 
the remote, the romantic. * * * I embrace the com- 
mon; I sit at the feet of the familiar and the low.”’ I 
know the real rub is whether Whitman succeeds in making 
poetry out of the common, the near, the easy. Mr. Howells 
thinks that for the most part his effort is a failure, and many 
other good judges think the same. That he fails some-. 
times I should freely admit, notably in many of the pieces 
written since the beginning of his illness in 1873, but that 
his work as a whole constitutes one of the master poetic 
currents of the world is my full conviction. 

Why Whitman has made way so slowly with readers of 
poetry is not hardto discover. Mr. Howells says that the 
recognition of such poets as Wordsworth and Browning was 
delayed so long by ‘something unwonted, unexpected,’ in 
the quality of each ; ‘each was not only a poet, he wasa 
revolution, a new order of things, to which the critical per- 
ceptions and habitudes had painfully to adjust themselves.’ 
How much more is this true of Walt Whitman ; how much 
more truly is he a revolution, a new order of things. There 
is not only something unwonted and forbidden about him, 
there is at times an unconventionality that is appalling and 
that almost raises the goose-flesh. It will probably take us 
a hundred years to get used to it. Nothing but a long 
stretch of time can supply the necessary illusion. Nothing 
but a long stretch of time can efface a disagreeable element 
from the portrait of himself which he appended to the first thin 
quarto volume of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ and which he retains in 
the edition of his poems just issued, and which he undoubt- 
edly meant to be typical of his attitude toward the world 
of literature and art. The face is strong and serious and 
interesting, but the pose, the dress of shirt and trousers, the 
hat on one side—what shall we say of all this? Has not 
this man come to shoe our horses or chop our wood, rather 
than to writeour poems? But time and distance will correct 
all thatsand we shall be no more disturbed by it than one 
would be by seeing a picture of Cervantes in the habit of a 
soldier, or Michael Angelo with his cap and apron on. We 
shall see that he indeed meant a revolution, a new order of 
things, and that his workman’s garb signified more than at 
first appeared. 


JouN BuRROUGHS. 


The Lounger 


I PRINTED LAST WEEK a letter from A. S. (a most accurate and 
painstaking literary worker), who quoted from a New Orleans 
newspaper a paragraph attributing Miss Matt Crim’s ‘Adventures of 
a Fair Rebel’ to Prof. Lee Davis Lodge of Columbian University. 
Just asI was leaving my office on Saturday afternoon the following 
telegram was handed to me:— 


89 uf w20 paid 505. WaAsHN DC 30 Jan. The Editor fo the 
Critic 52 Laf place N.Y. Will you kindly give me an immediate ex- 
planitation of that absurdly falsely and abominally paragraph about me 
in todays critic. Lez DAvis LopGE, 

Without stopping to parse this extraordinarily-worded despatch, 
I sat down and wrote to Mr. Lodge to say that I myself had seen 
the peccant paragraph from the New Orleans paper, and that he 
would notice that my correspondent did not accuse him of having 
started the false report himself. 


ON MONDAY MORNING, as I had expected, a letter came from 
Washington—two letters, in fact, one of them marked ‘ for publi- 
cation,’ the other labeled ‘private.’ The wording of these com- 
munications made it clear that the operator alone was responsible 
for the violations of the rules of English composition that made 
their telegraphic forerunner a veritable curiosity of literature. The 
rhetoric was a little perfervid, to be sure, but the writer made 
it very plain that he had no intention of claiming the authorship of 
the book in question, which he declared he had ‘never seen, never 
heard of, never even read about,’ until the paragraph in Zhe Critic 
fell upon him like a bolt from a cloudless empyrean. In November 
Mr. Lodge brought out ‘A Study in Corneille,’ and he thinks it 
- possible that a copy of this work and of Miss Crim’s novel may 

ve reached the New Orleans reviewer at about the same time, 
and somehow got confounded in his mind or manuscript. Other 
explanation he cannot suggest. 
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Mr. Lopez, in the letter marked ‘for publication,’ says :—‘ I am 
not only “a Southern boy,” I am a typical fire-eater. I demand 
immediate “apology and reparation.” This is my ultimatum. 
War preparations are being vigorously pushed. [ am even now 
about ip begin cleaning up my old Mississippi shotgun. Let the 
Lounger beware!’ .I promise to do so. I do not apologize, for I 
have committed no offence; but, as Mr. Lodge forcibly asserts, ‘it 
is no small matter to be pilloried in the public scorn for a week,’ 
and I therefore hasten to say, by way of repairing any injury the 
publication of A. S.’s communication may have done, that the 

oung Professor has not been accused of making false pretences, 
| asm flagrantly such pretences may have been made in his be- 
half. A.S.’s shaft was levelled at the Pretender, not at Mr. Lodge. 
Moreover, I warn the latter gentleman not to hunt for me with his 
‘ Mississippi shotgun ’; my shotgun never misses. 





My NOTE ON the Hon. Carl Schurz’s ready and complete mas- 
tery of English, both written and spoken, calls to the mind of Mr. 
L. J. Vance several other living examples. ‘There is Prof. Hjalmar 
H. Boyesen,’ he writes, ‘ who converses and writes fluently in Nor- 
wegian and in German. Hecame to this country before the age of 
thirty, and he had not lived here ov er five or six’years (I think) when 
he won fame and reputation as a writer of English prose with a 
charming book, called ‘Gunnar.’ Since then, he has written half a 
dozen novels and a volume of verse, besides — a four-act 
play at the Lyceum. The other example I refer to is Dr. Paul 
Carus, editor of Zhe Open Court. He came to this country, not 
so many years ago, and within a few years was translating Ger- 
man essays, scientific and philosophical, into idiomatic English. 
Now Dr. Carus writes his own learned and scientific essays in 
clear-cut English. He reads three or four languages at sight, and 
speaks and thinks in two. He is the author of three very abstruse 
and metaphysical books, the latter one being on “‘ The Soul of Man.” 
The style of Dr. Carus is noticeably clear, terse and vigorous. To 
follow his fine-spun arguments requires a trained mind.’ 





IN AN INTRODUC,TION to the edition of George Meredith’s 
‘ Tragic Comedians, just issued by Roberts Bros., Mr. Clement 
Shorter gives the real story on which Meredith founded his 
romance—the story of Ferdinand Lassalle and Helen von Dén- 
niges. It is aromantic story—one of the most romantic I have 
ever read; but what particularly interests me init, is the fact that 
a few years ago I men pera to see the heroine of the tale right 
here in unromantic New York. She was then married to a Russian 
Socialist named Shevitch (Count Shevitch, he was called, for even 
Socialists share the human weakness for titles)—a big, heavily- 
bearded, rather distinguished-looking man, who edited a Socialistic 


' journal in this city, though he made his home in Hoboken. The 


Count and Countess Shevitch were great ‘first-nighters’ ten or 
twelve years ago, and I have frequently seen them together at the 
theatre and opera. It was impossible to be in the same place with 
them and not see them, he being conspicuous by his size and she 
by her wealth of golden hair, which she dressed in a manner to 
show it off to advantage. She was a handsome woman even then, 
and looked every inch the heroine of a romance. 





THE LAST TIME I saw her she was buying stockings in a Broad- 
way shop. I made some pretext for stopping at the same counter, 
so that I could get a better look at her, She had grown stout, and 
there were signs of advancing age about her face; but it was still 
very striking, and the yellow hair had only a thread or two of silver 
in it. She was evidently a careful buyer, for she examined the 
stockings knowingly, and held them up to the light to see if they 
had ‘double soles and heels,’ and asked if they were warranted 
‘fast colors.’ As she walked away, after having made her pur- 
chase, I felt like telling the ‘ saleslady’ who she was ; but it occurred 
to me that I should probably have to tell her who Lassalle and 
George Meredith were, too, and I did not feel equal to the task. 





IT HAS BEEN ‘so long since I saw the Countess Shevitch that 
I have wondered what had become of her. In his introduction Mr. 
Shorter says that she and her husband have returned to Russia, and 
are living at Riga, and I have no doubt they find better oppor- 
tunities for carrying out their Socialistic schemes there than in pro- 
saic Hoboken. 





A LADY WALKED into an Indianapolis bookstore and asked 
for ‘Her Ben.’ The affable and intelligent ‘ salesgentleman ’ 
smilingly informed her that the book’s name was ‘ Ben Hur.’ The 
lady was pretty sure it wasn’t, and an older clerk than the one who 

smiled was appealed to for light. He shed it, too,‘ Her Ben’ 
being the name of an old Sunday-school book. It was the lady’s 


- The Critic 






turn to smile. The clerk who had turned the tables for her was 
Mr. Columbus T. Dollarhide, whom the Indianapolis Mews de- 
scribes as ‘a human biblio ” As bibliographs are 


persons 
- * skilled in bibliography’ it needs no ghost to come from the grave 


to assure us that any of them is ‘human.’ When the Vews finds 
one who is not human, I shall be glad to hear about him. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Dollarhide reminds me that the real name of the lady 
who writes fiction over the signature ‘EE. Werner’ is Burstenbinder,. 





HERE IS THE OFFICIAL notice of a recent ‘international episode’ 
of considerable literary interest. It appeared in the New York 
papers on January 29 :— E 
KIPLING—BALESTIER.—On Jan, 18, at All Souls’ Church, Lang- 

ham Place, London, England, RupyARD KiPLinc son of J. Lock- 
wood Kipling, C.I.E., of Lahore, Punjab, India, and Caroline 
Starr, eldest daughter of the late H. Wolcott Balestier, of New 
York, U.S.A. 





Mr. DOUGLAS SLADEN writes to The Atheneum that Mr. 
Stedman, in 1889, introduced to him ‘Mr. Charles M. Dickinson, 
editor of the Binghampton Refudlican,’ as the author of ‘that 
notable poem, “ The Children,” long ascribed to Charles Dickens’ ; 
but that a Victoria correspondent writes to him that the ‘ charming 
poem ’ was really the work of Zachariah Sutcliffe, who died in Mel- 
bourne in 1890, ‘in indigent circumstances.’ Mr. Sladen’s cor- 
respondent (whose letter he gives in full) signs herself ‘Sarah 
Welch, authoress of “ The Digger’s Grave,” “ The Dying Choris- 
ter,” etc." Mr. Sladen has put Mr. Dickinson in his volume of 
‘Younger American Poets,’ but the authoress of ‘The Digger’s 
Grave’ thinks he ought to be dug up and reinterred in the same — 
compiler’s volume of ‘Australian Poets.’ Perhaps he ought. 
Meanwhile, is anything to be made of the similarity between the 
name of Charles Dickens and that of Charles Dickinson? 

IN THE PHILADELPHIA Evening Star of Jan. 23, Mr. John 
Russell Young published a long and interesting account of a visit 
which he paid to Walt Whitman on Nov. 2, in company with 
Sir Edwin Arnold. Whitman was then feeling fairly well, and 
talked with all his old-time fire. Sir Edwin recited poetry to him, 
and gave him a message from Tennyson, whom he had recently 
visited ; and there was much talk of poets and poetry. Whitman 
spoke of the growing popularity of Poe, whom he had once seen. 
Longfellow, he said, sang the time in which he lived; his poems 
breathed its conservative spirit, and he had placed us under obliga- 
tions by what he had done in the way of translation. He was 
‘the poet of gentleness,’ as Byron was ‘the poet of nature.’ 
Probably Whitman meant human nature. 





SPEAKING OF WHITMAN, Mr. Burroughs, in his interesting 
paper on Mr. Howells’s ‘agreements ’ with the poet, in this week’s 
Critic, quotes Mr. Howells as saying that the original mind cannot 
conform to models, but ‘has its norm within itself.’ Mr. Bur- 
roughs is an easy writer, but easy writing is sometimes hard read- 
ing—in manuscript ; and, for the sake of the joke, one may forgive 
the printer who made the essayist say that the original mind ‘has 
its worm within itself’! The error was detected in the proof. 





I SPOKE, LAST WEEK, as if Ze Sun had betrayed a confidence 
in ‘ naming names’ in connection with the transfer of Mr. Hauser’s 
Stradivarius to Mr. MacKay, but I am told, ‘on authority,’ that 
the publication of the article in which the names were mentioned 
was postponed by request, until the transfer of check and fiddle 
had been made. 





A CURIOUS ‘SPECIAL’ comes to the 7rzdume from Los An- 
geles, Cal. It quotes the editor of the San Jacinto Gazette as say- 
ing that he has found the only real ‘ Ramona,’ the original of Mrs. 
Jackson’s novel of that name, at San Jacinto, as well as the man 
who killed ‘ Alessandro.’ He says that Mrs, Jackson spent some 
time in the Hermit Valley at the house of C. H. Thomas, who for 
thirty years has been a resident there, and from the Thomas family 
obtained much of the material from which she fashioned her story. 

The marriage of ‘ Alessandra’ and ‘ Ramona,’ their flight to the San 
Jacinto Mountains, his ‘ borrowing’ a white man’s horse, and his death 
at the hands of the white men, are said to be actual occurrences, well 
known at San Jacinto, The wife or squaw of the Indian killed still 
lives in Coahult, and is called ‘Ramona’ by everybody, although that is 
not herreal name. Her character is said to be dissolate in the extreme. 
She knows of her notoriety and makes merchandise of it. The slayer of 
her husband is a resident of this valley, and at present is a foreman upon 
a ranch in Diamond Valley, near by. The Indian killed is said to have 
been a worthless horse thief, and utterly unlike the noble ‘ Alessandro’ 
of thestory. ‘Sam Temple,’ or ‘Jim’ Jarrar, who really shot and 
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killed the Indian for stealing a horse, is not the wicked wretch described 
by the authoress, but only an average frontiersman. 
The question naturally occurs to one, How can these individuals 


be said to be the ‘ originals’ of characters from whom they so radi- 
cally differ ? 


‘I WAS INTERESTED,’ writes E. R. C., ‘in The Critic's notice of 
the death of Emil Bayard, the French artist. He took the Nile 
journey with us—and was a delightful companion—very clever and 
full of wit. The poor man was very ill of heart-disease at the 
time, but preserved his dry humor through it all, and the first 
words he would say, after some violent attack of pain, would set 
everyone laughing. He amused himself making delicious carica- 
tures of our fellow-passengers, varied by some excellent portraits. 
I am happy enough to possess one of each, and they are very good 
specimens of the versatility of his pencil.’ 


IN THE 7rzbune's department of legal gossip, etc., called ‘ From 
Bench and Bar,’ I find this paragraph :— 

Novelists’ law is the subject of criticism again. Oscar Wilde is one 
of the latest to err. In his recent ghost-story the English peer says of 
certain jewels: ‘ As for their being heirlooms, nothing is an heirloom 
that is not mentioned in a will or a legal document.’ And one appar- 
ently sober statement of law shows a lamentable ignorance of common 
diction. ‘I know,’ says the speaker concerning English law, ‘that in 
this country mortmain is held to apply to trinkets as well as land, and 
it is quite clear to me that these jewels should be heirlooms,’ Another 
novelist has an apparently reputable firm of lawyers proposing to stop a 
criminal prosecution if a civil demand is met. The notions of many 
novel writers about wills are particularly vague, and it is safe to say that 
two-thirds of the novelists’ law points would find no sanction in the 
courts, Charles Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Miss Braddon and others, 
however, either had lawyers examine their books or prepared themselves 
by study, as they are usually accurate. 


THERE CAN BE no doubt that writers of fiction, as a rule, have 
only the vaguest knowledge of the law; and it may be that even 
those who ‘ prepare themselves by study’ or ‘ have lawyers exam- 
ine their books,’ are not invariably accurate. But is there anything 
surprising in this, when we look at the long list of wills drawn up, 
like Mr. Tilden’s, by counsel learned in the law, only to be de- 
clared invalid when brought into the courts? Even a novelist 


might draft a will as sound as many of those drawn up by ‘ legal 
luminaries.’ 


A Song for Maida 


LIKE flecks of blue by pearly clouds surrounded, 

Bright fragments left of bygone Summer skies, 

Like crystal pools, their silent depths unsounded, 
Are Maida’s laughing eyes. 


Like vagrant sunbeams through the cloud-rifts shining, 
Their burnished lances hurled now here, now there ; 
A priceless web, unnumbered threads combining, 

My Maida’s golden hair. 


The wild-rose, touched by Autumn’s frosty fingers, 
Her petals shed, now hides in ruddy hips ; 
Yet all her tender tints unfaded linger 

In Maida’s cheeks and lips. 


Along the shore at twilght oft I hover, 
Where sullen waves with ceaseless murmur beat, 
Hoping perchance some trace I may discover 

Of Maida’s dainty feet. 


Still flows the restless tide with low intoning ; 
She cometh not. How would my heart rejoice 
To hear once more, above the sea-wind’s moaning, 
The sound of Maida’s voice! 
HENRY S. WYER. 


Boston Letter 


JUST BEFORE Mr. Thomas Nelson Page left Boston I inquired 
_ of him a eta Bape work he had in hand. He has recently writ- 

ten two stories, he says, which will shortly appear in The Ce ntury 
—one of a spinster, the other of an old federate soldier. He 
has nit finished for Zhe North American Review a paper 
upon ‘ The Negro Question ’"—an article which is likely to attract 


more than ordinary attention. ‘It contains, at least, my convic- 
tions on this grave subject,’ said Mr. Page modestly, ‘ and is in- 
tended to follow in sequence Prof. Bryce’s recent paper on the 
same question.’ The popular Southern author is also engaged 
‘upon several works as yet unfinished. One is a sketch of his rela- 
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tive Capt. John Page, the South American explorer, who died a 
year ago while exploring the Gran Chaco in the upper Argentine; 
another is a life of Mr. Page’s great-grandfather for whom he was 
named, the distinguished Gen. Thomas Nelson, ‘ the Signer.’ This 
latter book is designed for Dodd, Mead & Co.’s series of Makers 
of the Nations. Ina long story which he has nearly completed 
Mr. Page will blend Northern and Southern life by picturing the 
incidents and accidents that befell two Southern girls ina New 
York tenement. 

One would imagine that this was enough for a single man to 
carry at once in his mind, but Mr. Page is evidently brimming with 
ideas which must be placed on paper as they come. While writ- 
ing these works he is getting ready for a novel on Reconstruction 
times in the South, and is laying out his line of work for the Edi- 
tor’s Drawer in Harper's. The latter occupation, however, will 
not, he says, interfere with his regular work or with his law-prac- 
tice. In March Mr. Page goes through the South to give a series 
of readings and lectures. 

Alluding to his productions of last year, Mr. Page declared that . 
his object in his long ‘ story,’ ‘On Newfound River,’ was to take 
the commonplace of a provincial neighborhood and see if it could 
be made into a romantic story. Of his collection of stories, gath- 
ered under the title of ‘Elsket,’ the first—‘Elsket’ itself—was 
suggested by a leper funeral which he once saw. The third 
book, the collection of young —_— stories of the War, called 
‘ Among the Camps,’ had its first edition entirely taken up the day 
it appeared. The extended popularity of Mr. Page’s charming 
stories is shown by the fact that ‘On Newfound River’ and ‘ El- 
sket’ are being translated into French. 

From Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, whose union with Mr. Page in 

the present reading tour has resulted in so agreeable a combina- 
tion, I learned that his chief work in hand is a novel intended for 
some autumn number of Zhe Century and entitled, in unique style, 
, alias Tom Gragan.’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about 
to publish a book containing Mr. Smith’s recent short stories, 
‘ Capt. Ide,’ ‘Six Hours in Squantico,’ ‘A Day at Laguerre’s ’ and 
others. His summer work in art, the forty drawings recently on 
exhibition at Avery’s in New York, have now come to Boston for 
exhibition. 

Somebody inquired the other day, ‘Where are Robert Grant’s 
stories?’ Iam told that Mr. Grant’s work goes very largely to 
the New York Ledger nowadays, with other articles by noted 
writers. He has, however, sent his latest ‘ fullgrown work’ to the 
publishers, so that a new book may soon be expected. 

The Boston branch of the American Folk-Lore Society had its 
Japanese entertainment a few days ago and, judging by the tink- 
ling gongs, enjoyed the oddity. Hearty hand applause was ruled 
out by intimation ; for, as each spectator entered the little hall, he 
was handed a program rolled up in a hollow bamboo stick, to which 
was attached a tiny painted gong and a ‘ pounder,’ and with the 
musical instrument he was requested to signify his pleasure at the 
performance. No means of expressing displeasure were furnished, 
so undoubtedly Mr. Chase and Miss Alger, the prime movers in 
the plan, expected the enjoyment that followed. The Japanese 
dancers bowed and twisted in approved Eastern fashion, and the 
Japanese juggler made money and vases come from nothing, while 
the Aldriches, the Lawrences, the Lowells, the Otises, the Lodges, 
the Hemenways, the Searses and the Grays chatted and watched 
the show. 

Mr. Whittier has been ill for some time with the grip. He is 
with his cousin, Mr. Cortland, at Newburyport, and though unable 
to take up active work at present is following the doings of the 
day very closely. When the anti-lottery meeting was held here 
last week the poet, unable to be present, took the trouble to have 
his opposition to the evil set forth by Mr. Cortland in a letter. Dr. 
Holmes also wrote, in the same line :—‘ I am in entire accord with 
the feeling which prompts this united action against a demoralizing 
and insidious form of gambling, which finds its support in ignor- 
ance and the craving to be rich without labor, too prevalent every- 
where, and especially among our impatient fellow-countrymen, 
who are eager to barter a hoe or a spade for a lottery-ticket. 

The Southern author, Will Allen Dromgoule, gave her friends a 
leasant surprise last week by instituting a ‘Southern Evening’ at 
er Boston home. Each guest, by request, wore his or her favorite 

flower, the hostess choosing white hyacinth, and these flowers 
were afterwards placed in a rose jar as a souvenir of the reception. 
The evening was devoted to readings exclusively from Southern 
literature, the author herself repeating her story of ‘ Phil.’ 

The plaster cart of the colossal monument of Eliot, the preacher 
to the Indians, has been placed in the Museum of Fine Arts and 
inspection is likely to start a movement among Bostonians for its 
completion in stone. The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, through 
whom Boston practically obtained the first description of this work 
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of John Rogers, pronounces it a noble monument, and one that 
ought to be secured for an appropriate site in Massachusetts. The 
handsome photograph of the work which hangs in the room of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society was the present of Mr. Winthrop, 
and in that, as well asin the cast, is shown clearly the frank, honest 
and enthusiastic face of the Apostle to the Indians (necessarily an 
ideal face), contrasted with the stolid, heavy features of the red- 
man who reclines on the rock below, and the half-yielding, more 
responsive face of the Indian woman by his side. { 

Prof. Ernest F. Fenollosa, who has just been chosen as Phi 
Beta Kappa poet at Harvard this year, is a graduate of the class 
of 1874. His work as Professor of Fine Arts in the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokio, Japan, has made his name noted. He is a native 
of Salem, Mass. Dr. William Jewett Tucker, the chosen orator, 
was graduated at Dartsmouth in 1861, and preached in Manches- 
ter, N. H., and New York until 1879, when he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric at the Andover Theological Seminary. 
He was one of the Professors tried for nonconformity with the 
Andover creed. 


BosTON, Feb. 2, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 


The Creative Faculty in Women 


ALTHOUGH ‘M. H. T.’ (Crztzc, Jan. 16) professes to have found 
but one person in Washington who had ever heard of Miss Sea- 
well, and the Hartford Courant thinks that her communication set- 
ting forth this fact ‘hits the nail on the head,’ the author of ‘On 
the Creative Faculty in Woman’ is by no means unknown in lit- 
erary circles, or among the readers of books. If people in Wash- 
ington are too much absorbed in law-making and lobbying to read 
such novels and biographies as are written by this clever young 
woman, all we can say is, So much the worse for them ! 

Miss Seawell, as it happens, has had a rather lucky experience 
with all her first ventures in the various forms of literature 
she has attempted. Her first story—a Russian tale, over a Russian 
nom de guerre (‘L’Abnormale,’ by Vera Sapoukhyn)—was accepted 
by Zhe Natzon and other papers, on its appearance in Lippzncott’s 
Magazine, as a bona-fide Russian story by a native Russian 
author, though the writer was only a young Virginia country girl. 
Her first novel was written at the request of the editor of LzpAzn- 
cott's, and was immediately translated into German. Her first 
story for boys, ‘ Little Jarvis,’ won a $500 prize from Zhe Youth's 
Companzon , her first book-review, a notice of Appleton Morgan’s 
‘Shakespearian Myths,’ was pronounced by the author incompar- 
= the best of the ninety-three elaborate reviews of the book ; 
and her first play, a two-act dramatization of her story, ‘ Maid 
Marian,’ a tale of the Elizabethan era, has just been bought out- 
right by Rosina Vokes, who will make it her cheval de batazlle 
this year. Some day even her ‘own country’ (Washington) may 
hear of this prophet, who is not without honor in Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York. 

From Princeton one of the cleverest and best educated young 
women we know sends us this note:—‘ What a tempest in a 
tea-pot Miss Seawell’s essay is creating! It seems to me that 
her position is so absolutely impregnable that anyone who at- 
tempts to assail it shows a/mosi a “ creative faculty.” in the very 
act! After all, why need women feel so sore about it? There 
never was a man of genius (unless Adam has a claim to that title), 
who did not have a mother; so, at the worst, women can claim the 
creative faculty only “once removed.” And, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, woman has been the inspiration which has 
educed man’s genius. She shows herself unworthy the honor 
rightfully due her when she betrays all her weakness by claiming 
more.’ 

A friend in Dresden writes that Miss Seawell’s essay has had a 
great many readers in the Saxon capital, and that ‘as the Ameri- 
can colony is almost as Amazonian as Cranford,’ it has created a 
great excitement. ‘Indeed,’ she adds, ‘we are still quarreling 
over it. And we found Mr. Breeze’s answer mos¢ unsatisfac- 
tory.’ 

‘So much has been written about women’s inventions, her busi- 
ness, and executive capacity, etc.,’ says the Albany /ournai, ‘that 
a presentation of the opposite view, and that from a woman’s pen, 
cannot but prove interesting reading.’ Miss Seawell, the writer 
observes, is known as ‘the author of some very pleasant works of 

- fiction,’ one of which, he declares, ‘if it showed no creative faculty, 
certainly did show something very much resembling genius in its 
portrayal of Southern life.’ And the Newark Datly Advertiser 
observes that while Miss Seawell’s article has called forth: many 

replies, ‘the arguments brought forward as’ new by her various 

Critics prove, in almost every instance, to have been met and com- 

batted in advance,’ in the essay which provoked the present con- 
troversy. 


The Critic 









Miss Agnes Repplier sends us this note—‘for publication ’:— 
‘Would you mind telling your correspondent, Dorothea Lummis, 
that Oscar Wilde’s “ Intentions” are not poems, but essays?’ 

The surplus ‘ stock’ of Crztics of November 29, containing Mr. 
Lowell’s list of his forty best poems and Miss Seawell’s incendiary 
essay on woman’s lack of power to create, has been almost ex- 
hausted by recent drafts upon it. The issue in question was our 
annual Holiday Number. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

The friends of Mrs. May Wright Sewall of Indianapolis are very 
much amused by the fact that a large number of people have cred- 
ited her with the iconoclastic utterances of Miss Molly Elliot Sea- 
well in The Critzc of Nov. 29. Of course no one that reall 
knows Mrs. Sewall could possibly commit such an error, which 
has a dash of comedy in it, since she is the President of the Wo- 
man’s National Council—a huge body of Believers in Woman,— 
and, further, is a well-known educator and champion of her sex, 
and author of the carefully prepared chapter on * Education in the 
Western States’ in ‘Woman’s Work in America.’ If the Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s National Council were really the author of 
the much-discussed essay (which ought to have been dated 1791 
instead of 1891!) nothing short of impeachment could follow. 
Alas! it is not so easy to say ‘off with her head’ to the real of- 


fender. 
NEw YORK, Jan. 27. A. N. M. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


I have read with much pleasure all of the published opinions of 
my little article on ‘The Absence of the Creative Faculty in Wo- 
man.’ Those denouncing me I have particularly enjoyed; espe- 
cially the communication from Washington, signed‘ M. H. T., in 
which I am pronounced ‘an obscure writer,’ of whom ‘the better 
class of readers know ae and it is stated that after diligent 
search only one person was found in Washington who had ever 
heard of me. This, you perceive, makes a very good story, and I 
have told it in several drawing-rooms, with great applause. 

Most of my adverse critics seem to have made up their minds 
about my article without having done me the honor of reading it. 
I can point out to them a prompt and conclusive way of disproving 
every word I have said. That is, to show one single great book, 
picture, statue, musical composition, or mechanical invention, by a 
woman, which has withstood the corrosion of the ages, zo¢ so long 
as old Horace, but even fora thousand years. The few lines of 
doubtful authenticity and disputed merit, attributed to Sappho, 
cannot be taken as proof. Admitting it, though, it shows that of 
the nine books of Sappho’s works that once existed, only the 
merest fragment possessed the germ of immortality, and remains. 

There is, however, one enormous mistake I made, in which if 
any of my disgusted readers had been familiar with Macaulay, 
Goldsmith or Sterne, they could, at once, have detected me. It is 
the sentence which says that women ‘are all like the French 
cooks described by Sterne, who can make ten dishes out of a bur- 
dock leaf, and would make the finest cooks in the world if they had 
some butcher’s meat.’ Sterne never said anything of the kind. In 
Macaulay’s essay on Sir William Temple, he says, of Sir William’s 
Life :—‘ A most remarkable book, and often reminds us of Gold- 
smith’s observation that the French would be the best cooks in the 
world if they had any butcher’s meat; for that they can make 
ten dishes out ofa nettletop.’ Now, did you ever know a more 
flagitious misquotation than mine? I declare, 1 am ashamed of 
myself. But I never would have been caught by the class of ad- 
verse critics who have been screaming over my little article. 

There is another very telling hit that might have been made 
against me, if any of these hysterical people had been any more 
familiar with the works of John Stuart Mill than they are withthe 
English classics. Mr. Mill cruelly remarks :—‘ What women say 
about each other is, chiefly, sycophancy to the other sex!’ This 
yee nothing, but like my newly acquired yarn about the woman 

ere that could only find one person who had ever heard of me, it 
would have made a good story. However, it is a little too much to 
expect me to conduct both sides of the controversy, and—good- 
natured as I am—I shall have to leave my opponents to take care 
of themselves after this, although I cheerfully supply them with 
two better shafts than they have yet levelled at me. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 30, 1892. MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 


A writer whose style must betray him to many of our readers 

ublished this ‘leader’ in the London Dazly News of Jan. 9. It 

is only fair to our correspondent, Sidwell N. Breeze, to say, in this 
eonnection, that we believe him to be a man :— 
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A daring lady named Molly Elliot Seawell has excited the literary 
circles of New York. She has written an article in The Critéc, 
and, with relentless impartiality, has denied that her own sex has 
ever been great in creative literary genius. Readers of 7he Critzc¢ 
(‘or at least,’ as Mr. Carlyle might have hedged a general state- 
ment, ‘one reader’) have withdrawn their subscription, by way of 
ee that Miss Seawell is wrong. Right or wrong, she has 
called from an opponent named Sidwell N. Breeze by far the most 
amusing of all exhibitions of literary patriotism. We know how 
good Americans insist that Emerson and Mr. Whittier have better 
chances of immortality than the Laureate. We know it, but we 
do not argue about it. We may be slightly prejudiced, and be- 
sides prophecy is a frivolous exercise. If humanity develops more 
people who admire Mr. Whittier than people who admire the au- 
thor of the ‘ Lotos Eaters,’ then the American prnee are right. 
We may hope that they are wrong, rather in the interest of hu- 
manity than of Lord Tennyson, but no one can be certain. How- 
ever, this is a digression. In the game of literary poker, Mr. or 
Miss Sidwell N. Breeze ’ bluffs’ a much stronger hand than we 
hold in the Laureate, though that is a strong hand too. She (she 
must be a woman) ‘bluffs’ the hand which ancient Greece holds 
in the case of Sappho. Miss Sidwell N. Breeze is ready to ‘see 
Sappho, and go two better ’—two at least. Now the whole opin- 
ion of the world has recognized in the Lesbian lady 
Who with the deathless Muses, hand in hand, 
Sang, side by side, 

the one great woman poet of the world. The fragments which 
remain, those wonderful fragments never to be translated even 
by poets, suffice to show the unapproached genius of Sappho. 
But Miss Breeze avers that these fragments ‘can easily be sur- 
passed by Miss Helen Gray Cone or Miss Edith Thomas,’ whose 
rhymes we may have observed in the magazines. This delightful 
observation simply leaves patriots like Mr. Higginson nowhere in 
the race, and adds two to the Muses who are now twelve, including 
Sappho. No other vaunt can match this vaunt. Mr. Howells 
may be called a greater critic than Aristotle; General Grant 
a greater soldier than Hannibal; it may even be alleged that 
General Custer was worse beaten than we were at Isandhlwana. 
But the peerless comparison of Miss Cone with Sappho, in favor 
of Miss Cone, shows that woman really can create—a coméle. 
True, Sidwell N. Breeze says he is a man. Perhaps he is a 
humorist. 

But, if we examine the general question, we may think that 
Miss Seawell has been too hard on her sex. They never created, 
she says, a Pantagruel, a Becky Sharp, a Micawber, an Ivanhoe, 
a Don Quixote, a Faust. Well, we do not expect them to pro- 
duce Pantagruels. Ivanhoe, as Miss Breeze remarks, is no crea- 
tion at all. Poor Wilfred is a lay figure; perhaps Scott would 
have called him, as he called Edward Waverley, ‘a sneaking 
piece of imbecility.’ ‘I am a bad hand at drawing heroes,’ he 
added, and Ivanhoe is a hero. As to the others, it is certain 
that no woman (unless it be Miss Cone or Miss Thomas) has 
created a poetic figure like Faust, or Satan, or Don Quixote, or 
Lear, a humorous figure like Falstaff, or Mrs. Gamp, or anybody 
that is good in Shakespeare or Dickens. No woman (not even 
Miss Murfree nor Miss Wilkins) has designed a Captain Costi- 
gan, or a beauty and a Queen of Hearts, like Beatrix Esmond, 
or Rosalind, or Di Vernon. Women have created no great char- 
acters of any sort, and very few good ones, few whose names are 
household words. * * * 

It was a woman who gave us Mr. Collins and Anne Elliot, 
and all the immortal family of Bennets—Lydia and Kitty, their 
father and their mother. George Eliot also created Mrs. Poyser 
and Caleb Garth, and the girl whom Mr. Gilfil wooed. But it is 
certainiy curious, when we think of George Eliot, to consider how 
few of her people hold their own—how few of them are household 
words. When Manse Headrigg remarked that she would cease 
testifying for nae painted brick o’ the Tower of Babel that’s col- 
oured scarlet and ca’s itself a corporal, she quite outshone Mrs. 
Poyser y mere native eloquence. Take away Mrs. Poyser, and 
who is there? ‘Tito Melema is only the ‘ Awful Example’ of a 
sermon. Adam Bede is a stage-carpenter. These people do not 
wear, they do not last, like true and living creations. 

The name of George Sand is also invoked. But whom do we 
remember, or what do we remember, in George Sand’s work? We 
remember descriptions, sentiment, a charm of style, such as never 
other woman wrote, and perhaps we remember Consuelo. Indiana 
is just a ‘passionate Creole; Valentine is hardly more actual 
than Aurora Floyd. George Sand drew living people in her me- 
moirs, much more than in her novels. It is really the humorous 
women who create characters, not the clever women, the learned 
women, the audacious women. A woman (who might conceivably 
have been better employed) gave us Xaintrailles, Paulette, Madame 
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de Flirt, and scores of others. Miss Broughton’s people—not her 
heroes, but her children, her casual coquettes, her vulgar, good- 
hearted girls—are creations ; they live, and move, and are remem- 
bered, simply by dint of humor. The same has been said already 
of Miss Austen’s people; we think of them, occasion arising, as 
we think of actual persons in flesh and blood. The same may be 
said of Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy. Perhaps Miss Ferrier deserves a little 
meed of the same praise. To deny creative power to the author 
of ‘ Jane Eyre’ would be mere folly. But Miss Bronté’s creations 
live in despite of her lack of humor, which shows how wonderful 
they are. As to speaking ‘immortal words,’ in verse, passages 
that live as familiar quotations, we do not, unluckily, remember 
any of the many with which Miss Helen Gray Cone and Miss 
Edith Thomas have enriched the world. ‘Europian not to know, 
Europian quite!’ It will perhaps be found that the woman most 
creative in this respect has been, in modern times, Mrs. Hemans! 
But the real prize would have to be given to no pe: who writes in 
magazines, but to the women who composed ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ 
‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ ‘And were na my heart light I would 
dee,’ and so forth. They were not professional poets, they struck 
the lyre but once or twice, yét still the notes are ringing. 





“Characteristic Specimens” 


IT HAS been said that this is not an age of letter-writing. Per- 
haps it is not. It will be still less so now that W. E. Benjamin’s 
new catalogue of autographs has been made public. The letters 
written by her many friends to the late Miss Mary L. Booth, editor 
of Harper's Bazar, have come into Mr. Benjamin’s hands, and he 
has catalogued them in a manner to pique the curiosity of the 
reader. From his point of view—that of the dealer with wares to 
sell—it is no doubt all right, but from the point of view of the men 
and women who wrote these letters to Miss Booth, intending them 
for her eye alone, it is altogether wrong. How they came to be 
disposed of in this manner we do not know ; what we should like 
to know is whether the writers of letters have no rights? And 
Miss Booth herself—how grieved her kind heart would have been, 
had she known that her private correspondence was to be made 
public and sold for a price! 

Everyone does not feel as Ruskin did, when he wrote to his friend 
James Smetham :—‘I never wrote a private letter to any human 
being which I would not let a biil-sticker chalk up six feet high on 
Hyde Park wall, and stand myself in Piccadilly and say “I said 
it.”’ That is all very well; and Miss Alcott might not have ob- 
jected to any ‘ bill-sticker’ posting the following words ‘ on Hyde 
Park wall’ :— It is both amusing and provoking to find my inno- 
cent little stories made still flatter by leaving out all the fun, that 
they may be fit for French girls, who probably read novels which 
we hardly dare to look at. * * * “ Under the Lilacs” will be 
quite safe, as there is no love in it of the dangerous sort.’ This 
the catalogue calls ‘ an exceedingly desirable specimen,’ But Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke did not write the following note for publication, 
though it was written to a person whom she had never met :— 


I warn you that I am not at all an attractive looking person. I am 
very sorry, but it can’t be helped now; I am tall, and dark, and sallow, 
and grey, and queer looking, and oh! I am fat. This is a late gift of 
fate. All this to be named Rose, too! when the only flower I ever was 
compared to was an orchid. It is an awful warning to people who give 
their children floral names. 


A letter from Charlotte Cushman, labeled ‘a most desirable 
specimen,’ was written in London in 1846 :— 


Mary Howitt wrote for The People’s Journal, which was almost the 
first of that kind of publication in England, a memoir of me and my 
sister which was published with a woodcut of us both in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet. * * * The libels which have been perpetrated upon me in 
the way of engravings and photographs make me despair. I am made 
virtually a hag. 

There is no objection to making this public; nor this from Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge :— 

Will the enclosed bit of pathos fit into one of your May numbers ? 
If so I shall be glad to see it in the Bazar, for the sake of the much- 
abused yet useful domestic animal called man. As the poem is supposed 
to be written by one of the trodden sex, it will not do to put my name to 
it. It is better that your readers should suspect it to be Longfellow 
than dnow it to be Dodge. 

But there is one of Mrs. Dodge's letters which should never have 
been ‘put upon the market’; and that one the catalogue calls 
‘characteristic.’ There is nothing in Gail Hamilton’s letter that 


need cause her annoyance when she sees it in print, beyond the 
fact that it is offered for sale :— 


I am quite grief-stricken as I look at your last letter to see if anything 
needs reply, to find that you leave all ‘ political and religious aggressive- 
neces,’ and last week I went political, and this week I have gone religious; 
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but I believe won’t think either my politics or my religion will hurt 
anything, as the one is not very political, or the other very devotional. 

Miss Kate Field, however, did not write this for general circula- 
tion :—‘ Tuesday will suit me perfectly well, but I refuse to invite 
a third woman. Three women are too much for one man, though 
he be a host in himself. Let the fourth person be an honor to his 
sex, and some one we three like.’ 

There are many private letters which their writers would not 
object to see in the possession of collectors, and one of this class 
is this, from W. Clark Russell :— 

I was born in New York at the old Carleton House Hotel, Broadway, 
1844, so that I begin to feel old. I was educated at Winchester, Eng- 
land, and at the age of 13} went to sea in Duncan Dunbar’s service, and 
was eight years at that life, in China, India, and Australia, and found 
8 years of salt water and salt pork enough for one life and settled down 
ashore. 

Except the allusion to ‘salt water and salt pork,’ that might 
have appeared in an autobiographical dictionary. It is only when 
letters of an essentially personal character are made public that 
the writers have reason to feel aggrieved. 

The readers of The Critic are cautioned to make their letters, 
no matter to whom they may be written, as impersonal as possi- 
ble, unless they want to see them quoted in a dealer's catalogue as 
‘ characteristic specimens.’ 


Mr. Whistler, Mr. Smalley and Mr. Ruskin. 


THE ALWAYS READABLE G. W. S. sends to the Zribune of 
Jan. 17 a long reply to the communication that appeared in 
these columns on Dec. 26 over the initials R.C.H. Mr. 
Smalley’s letter is tersely headed ‘Art Criticism, with an 
Attempt to Distinguish between Criticism and Idolatry, and 
some Further Notes on Mr. Whistler and the Luxembourg.’ 
We quote the part that bears most directly upon our corre- 
spondent’s communication :— 

*** When somebody quoted Hippocrates, as if his opinion 
should end the debate because it was his opinion, Socrates 
answered; ‘ We ought not to be content with the name of Hippoc- 
rates, but to examine and see whether he has reason on his side.’ 

As much may be said even when the great name of Ruskin is 
invoked. Those who care for the truth will not be content with 
the name, but will examine and see whether he has reason on his 
side. He is not, as it happens, a writer in whom the use of the 
reason is chiefly conspicuous. He has perceptions, impulses, sen- 
sibilities, enthusiasms, and many other qualities which we are apt 
to consider feminine; and he has prejudices ; a thing not confined 
to either sex. He had, and I presume still has, a prejudice against 
Mr. Whistler, as he has against other artists whose theories of art 
do not square with his own. I use the word prejudice instead of 
opinion because Mr. Ruskin expressed his opinion with the kind of 
animosity and unfairness which remove it into the category of prej- 
udices. But heis an honest and intelligent critic, says a writer in 
an uncritical weekly, and his judgment is independent. No doubt 
he is honest and intelligent, and no doubt his judgment is inde- 
pendent when it is a judgment and not a whim. 

In referring to the purchase of Mr. Whistler’s picture by the 
French Government for the Luxembourg, I said it would be inter- 
esting to hear what Mr. Ruskin now has to say of Mr. Whistler as 
an artist. I still think so. I give him credit for being willing to 
confess that he made a mistake, and to do justice to a distinguished 
painter whom he wronged. His uncritical admirer does not. He 
goes further, and in his zeal to bolster up his idol, whose pedestal 
is not entirely firm, he seeks to belittle the value of French testi- 
mony to Mr. Whistler, and to discredit the Luxembourg. It comes 
to this: that he has seen pictures there which he says, or somebody 
says, a Salon Committee of twenty years ago would not have hung. 
He has also heard that an unnamed Spanish artist, whose wor 
may be seen in the Luxembourg, has a French brother-in-law 
very influential in art circles. 

One does not need to be an art critic, or a critic of any sort, in 
order to judge of the validity of those reasons. In the Luxem- 





bourg, as in most other places where a government composed of . 


liticians has control or influence, there may be jobs. In the 

rench Academy, which is independent of Ministries, the jobs are 
sometimes flagrant; all kinds of personal motives avail against the 
just claims of literature. But the French Academy is still the 

rench Academy, and the Luxembourg is still the Luxembourg. 
And if er a | is to be set against authority, is it so clear that 
he authority of a single English writer whose eccentricities are 
notorious is to be preferred before that of all France, or of what 
stands for all that is most intelligent in French Art? The French 
Government concerns itself about art more zealously and more in- 
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telligently than any other Government, as becomes the rulers of a 
le w art—I speak of the art of living artists —is first in the 
world of to-day. I know of no evidence tending to show that the 
Luxembourg is administered less honestly or less critically than it 
was in other days. I never heard’of a French artist who did not 
look to it as the honorable goal of an honorable ambition. Among 
the pictures which hang there to ya are works by all the greatest 
painters of this generation. It is admittedly the ante-chamber to 
the Louvre. It contains the flower and ripe fruit of French art of 
the period ; the gems of the Salons for many years past. 

It is into this select and admirable company that Mr. Whistler has 
been admitted—nay, invited, since the proposal came direct and 
unsolicited from the Government. The highest honor that can be 
conferred on any artist by that Government has been conferred 
upon him. In his case, moreover, the manner of conferring it is 
exceptional; the reception given to his ‘Portrait of My Mother’ is 
exceptional. Mr. Whistler’s work was, on its arrival, placed on an 
easel and exhibited in the Salon d’Honneur for a fortnight before 
its first hanging on the walls. This is the rule of the Louvre; now 
— to the Luxembourg in Mr. Whistler’s honor. 

e is our countryman, and though art may not have a country, 
artists have. Mr. Whistler, I am certain, would claim no favor 
because he is an American. But are we Americans to be silent 
when a great distinction is bestowed upon an American artist? 
Are we to cavil at it? Are we to malign him because Mr. Ruskin 
did? Are we to prefer the caprice of an English critic to the con- 
sidered testimony of the representatives of a great nation, infinite- 
ly superior in knowledge of art to the nation whom Mr. Ruskin 
has been lecturing for two generations on its blindness and igno- 
rance? Are we tosay that the Luxembourg is not much of a show 
because it finds room for an American? Have we so many great 
American artists that it is worth while to discredit the one who is 
most esteemed abroad ? 

If our uncritical friend prefers the judgment of an exhibition 
committee to that of the Minister of Fine Arts and his advisers, 
what will he say to the Gold Medal awarded to Mr. Whistler in 
1889 by the jury of the International Exhibition at Paris? That 
honor i shared with the President of the Royal Academy. This 
he has to himself. The rule has been changed, says our critic, 
meaning the rule of admission into the Luxembourg. He would 
enlighten the public of New York and of Paris also if he would say 
when, and by whom, and tell us what the new rule is which has 
superseded the old. It is easy to make assertions. I assume 
they are made in good faith, but it might be well to supplement 
assertions by evidence. Until some evidence is forthcoming, suf- 
ficient to discredit both Mr. Whistler and the Luxembourg, 
Americans may, I think, continue to remember with satisfaction 
that a homage which all Europe covets has been bestowed on an 
American, 


Mr. Whistler is now an Officer of the Legion of Honor. 


The Fine Arts 

The Water-Color Society’s Exhibition 

TO SAY THAT the best things at the water-color show are the 
etchings may be paradoxical, but it is true. There is a most inter- 
esting contingent from Holland, views of quiet canals and tumbling 
seas, of boats with bellying sails, coal-heavers ‘black but comely,’ 
kitchens with pots that it makes one hungry to look at. Vans’ 
Gravesande and Van Zwart are best represented. Of our own 
etchers, J. S. Smillie, with his delicate aquatints and clever dry- 
oints of flowers; J. Alden Weir, who has an excellent study of a 
ittle girl conning her lesson, and a brilliant little still-life; Mr. 
Vanderhoof, with his ‘ Virginia Sand Dunes.’ and Mr. Mielatz, with 
many picturesque views in and about New York, show to great ad- 
vantage. There are two sketches by Whistler; one of a Gothic 
doorway, and one of a mother and child. ' 
The most notable of the water-colors is John La Farge’s ‘ Samoan 
Girls Carrying a Canoe.’ The painter seems to have taken to 
Samoa as though he had, at last, found the country of his dreams, 
These brown-skinned damsels, half nude, half swathed in cloths of 
wondrous dye, are just such as he has been painting from his inner 
consciousness as angels, goddesses, and so forth, this many a year. 
C. A. Platt has a ‘ Winter Landscape’ of distinction, a view from a 
height over bits of bare woodland and snowy hills. The late B, 
R. Fitz’s ‘A Lawn Party’ of cattle grazing under tall trees is pleas- 
ing as a composition, and has much of those good qualities of color 
and handling for which he was becoming noted. Miss M. Sargant 
Florence’s ‘ Portrait’ of a young woman leaning eagerly forward, 
as though engaged in an absorbing téte-a-tére with somebody in- 
visible, makes us desirous of seeing more work by the same hand. 
There are many clever landscape sketches, of which we can men- 
tion but a few—Albert G. Reinhart’s barge ‘On the Seine’; W. 
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H. Drake’s Gloucester Harbor; Miss Alice L. Raymond’s ‘ Across 


g2 


the River’; G. H. Clements’s ‘ A Sketch’ of a river, with a steam- ~ 


tug and a bridge; Will S. Robinson’s ‘Cloud Effect,’ and Th. 
Robinson’s ‘ Moonlight.’ Of a number of good paintings of in- 
teriors with figures, in the manner of the contemporary Dutch 
school, Miss Amy Cross’s ‘Feeding the Goat,’ J. S. H. Kever’s 
: peg, § Baby,’ and H. W. Ranger’s ‘ Kortenhij Farm House’ are 
among the best. 





Art Notes 


A BUST, in marble, of the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew has been 
on exhibition at Schaus’s gallery for some days. The sculptor, 
Signor Adolfo Apolloni, appears to have taken his sitter too seri- 
ously ; or perhaps when Mr. Depew sits for his portrait he is in the 
habit of raising his eyes to the skylight and meditating upon the 
insecurity of railroad travel. The bust shows a thorough mastery 
of marble-working technique, but while it may be regarded as a 
likeness, it is not such a likeness as the sitter’s friends will be 
pleased with. 


—Fifteen paintings by Mr. W. L. Picknell at the Avery Galleries 
include two figure subjects, one of which, ‘A Harmony,’ is the 
most personal and the best work of his that we have seen. The 
subject is a lady in black seated at her piano, in a room hung with 
yellow satin. 
than harmony, but the picture is rightly named, nevertheless. 
Another figure-piece is ‘ The Torchers "—boatmen returning with 
a still burning cresset, after a night’s fishing. The rest of the 
pictures are landscapes, mostly river and bay. ‘Late Afternoon,’ 
a broad, tidal river, with a sandbar in the foregrouud and low hills 
and a small town in the distance, is one of the best. 





A New View of Carlyle 


IN A RECENT Contemporary Review, Sir C. Gavan Duffy 
gives the public some of his conversations and correspon- 
dence with Carlyle. Of Carlyle, the man, he says :— 


It has been a personal pain to me in recent times to find among 
honorable and cultivated people a conviction that Carlyle was hard, 
selfish, and arrogant. I knew him intimately for more than an en- 
tire generation, as intimately as one who was twenty years his 
junior, and who regarded him with unaffected reverence as the man 
of most undoubted genius of his age, probably everdid. I saw him 
in all moods and under the most varied conditions, and often tried 
his impatient spirit by dissent from his cherished convictions, and 
I found him habitually serene and considerate, never, as so many 
have come to believe of his ordinary mood, arrogant or impatient 
of contradiction. * * * I ask those who have come to regard 
Carlyle as exacting and domineering among associates to accept as 
the simple truth the fact that during those weeks of close and con- 
stant intercourse there was not one word or act of his to the young 
man who accompanied him unworthy of an indulgent father. Of 
arrogance or impatience not a shade. In debating the arrange- 

. ments of the journey, and all the questions in which fellow- 

" travellers have a joint interest, instead of exercising the authorit 
to which his age and character entitled him, he gave and took wit! 
complaisance and good-fellowship. 


This is Sir Gavan’s portrait of Carlyle :— 


Carlyle was at this time past fifty years of age, had a strong, 
well-knit frame, a dark, ruddy complexion, piercing blue eyes, close- 
drawn lips, and an air of silent composure and authority. He was 
commonly dressed in a dark suit, a black stock, and a wide-brim- 
med hat, sometimes changed for one of soft felt. A close observer 
would have recognized him as a Scotchman, and probably con- 
cluded that he was a Scotchman who had filled some important 
employment. There was not a shade of discontent or impatience 
discernible in his countenance ; if these feelings arose they were 
kept in check bya disciplined will. * * * Ima Zé¢e-d-té¢e he did 
not declaim but conversed. - His talk was a clear rippling stream 
that flowed on without interruption, except when he acted the 
scene he was describing, or mimicked the person he was citing. 
With the play of hands and head he was not a bad mimic, but his 
countenance and voice, which expressed wrath or authority with 
singular power, were clumsy instruments for dadinage. But his 
attempts were more enjoyable than skilful acting, he entered so 
frankly into the farce himself, laughing cordially, and manifestly 
not unmindful of the contrast his levity presented to his ordinary 
mood. Though he commonly spoke the ordinary tongue of edu- 
cated Englishmen, if he was moved, especially if he was moved by 
indignation or contempt, he was apt to fall into what Mrs. Carlyle 
calls ‘ very decided Annandale.’ 


Critic 






The description seems to indicate discord rather. 
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_ Among the conversations reported is one of which Brown- 
ing was the subject, and this is what Carlyle said :— 


Robert Browning had a powerful intellect, and among the men 
engaged in literature in England just now was one of the few from 
whom it was possible to expect something. He was somewhat un- 
certain about his career, and he himself (Carlyle) had perhaps con- 
tributed to the trouble by assuring him that poetry was no sty a 
a field where any true or worthy success could be won or de- 
served. If aman had anything to say entitled to the attention of 
rational creatures, all mortals would come to recognize after a 
little that there was a more effectual way of saying it than in met- 
rical numbers. Poetry used to be regarded as the natural, and 
even the essential, language of feeling, but it was not at all so; 
there was not a sentiment in the gamut of human passion which 
could not be adequately expressed in prose. Browning's earliest 
works had been loudly applauded by undiscerning people, but he 
was now heartily ashamed of them, and hoped in the end to do 
something altogether different from ‘ Sordello ’ and ‘ Paracelsus,’ 





An American on American Literature 


UnpER this heading the London Zimes of Jan. 15 con 
tains the following letter to the editor:— 


SIR :—There has been a deal of talk back and forth across the 
water as to the bigness or littleness of our American literature. 
We talk about the bigness of it, you about the littleness of it, and 
the real truth concerning it is altogether ignored, or else itis not 
understood. By your gracious leave I would say what seem to me 
the facts in the case. 

We have had no creators of literary sentiment, or more truly 
discoverers, such as Wordsworth, who found for us the spiritual 
life in nature, like Browning, who has taught us the deeper, truer 
meaning of love as a life passion of the human heart, like Carlyle, 
who knew more concerning the energy of life that wins results in 
the world than all his predecessors. We have not these. Let us 
frankly admit it. There is nowhere in our literature the thought- 
ful substance that the Englishman thinks of when he thinks of 
even his modern literature. Our poet is Longfellow, a man of 
musical rhythm, sweet fascinating phrases—in short, a man of art 
in verse. But you have this, too, say you, in Tennyson, the poet 
of form, and a man of more substance than Longfellow. Let me 
distinguish. ‘Tennyson is a creator of form, a discoverer of every 

ossible new form in musical verse, a man who racked his brain 
rom youth to find an exquisite phrase, a perfect word, a striking 
and enduring figure. Tennyson's eye was on the form itself, just 
as much as Browning’s eye was on love, or Wordsworth’s on the 
spirit of nature, while Longfellow touched the little nature, the little 
life, the little human passion that lay about him, with his eye on the 
human heart, not on his form or on his substance of thought. It 
is this wonderful adaptation of Longfellow’s simple, sweet, beauti- 
ful verse to the common heart of man that makes it significant as it 
is popular. Tennyson has done some bad work, shocking work ; 
he has written verses that jar as well as verses that sooth to sleep 
or fill with life; so all the English poets, in their efforts to discover 
what was good, were unable themselves to distinguish the good 
from the bad in that which was to the world altogether new as it 
was new tothem. Browning has written a considerable body of 
work which would not inspire even his own soul, let alone that of 
anyone else, and Wordsworth seemed utterly unable to tell his good 
work from his dry, meaningless verbiage, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
himself says. So it is with Mr. Arnold’s own work, and with 
Keats and Shelley and Clough and Mrs. Browning and the rest. 
Even the popular Macaulay in his effort to be striking fell into 
serious blunders, and Carlyle is full of irregularity. 

Glance over such a book as Lowell’s ‘ From My Study Windows’ 
and you will see plainly some of the chief characteristics of our 
literature. Lowell does not say anything of — moment, but 
what he does say is gracefully addressed to the heart and thought 
of us all; we can all enjoy it, we can all understand it, and we all 
are the better for his having written it. Browning and Shelley 
confess that they did not write their poetry for you or me or any- 
body else, but for themselves, for their own relief, to satisfy their 
own passion of expression. If we get any good out of their work 
it is because they were good men and worth something, and we are 
free to borrow what we can from all good men. But that is not 
art in its true sense; that is accident. Conscious art writes for 
somebody, aims at a definite effect on a definite audience. The 
germ of that art we have and you have not. In us it has not yet 
borne very great fruit, but it is sure to do so in the near future, 
as you yourselves admit when you incline to the view that the great 
novel of the future will come from America. We have not yet gone 


very deep, we have not yet even fully comprehended the thoughts that 
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age laid before us, but we are 
ave the power—perhaps a power of youth—to put all thought, all 
feeling, all discoveries of the heart into a form which will be useful 
and will endure, as you have not at all. The mass of England’s nine- 
teenth century literature will be dead and buried within two centuries 
unless we Americans rescue it from the mass of vagueness and 
verbiage in which it already languishes, and put it into the setting of 
the gold of the human naeeedien common heart, the common in- 
telligence—by which I mean the intelligence common to all hu- 
manity, high and low, and not the vulgar herd merely. The ¢om- 
mon human heart is your heart and my heart and yonder blear- 
eyed fellow’s heart, and that common heart is dull of comprehen- 
sion, weary it knows not why, and like a child must be fed by a 
trained nurse if it is to thrive. We are coming to be the trained 
nurses of future life and growth throughout the world, we have 
learned our business, and we are ie putting it into practice. 
From you we get our materials to work with, our appliances, our 
food, our drink. We own our mother; we are not disloyal; Eng- 
land has as much right to be proud of us as we of ourselves, and 
perhaps more right, and the great novels which I fully believe we 
will soon send forth will perpetuate her name quite as surely as it 
will ours. 

But please, cultivated Englishmen, let us not hear any more 
about the lack in substance from which our literary art suf- 
fers. We may not have substance yet, but our literary work is 
adapted to the human heart more wart more certainly, than 
——- of the best you can boast, and we will not be slow to 
utilize all the substance you have laid open to us. 
ERBosTon, MaAss., U.S.A., Jan. 1. 


coming to just that, and we 


A. S. Copy. 





Current Criticism 


==RECENT ARTICLES ON MARLOWE.—Many of these have been 
excellent in their way, but, as a rule, the most interesting point 
about Marlowe has been missed. What makes his career almost 
a literary miracle is the fact that he created a style and manner of 
writing which in its essentials has remained unchanged to the 
present day. Behind Marlowe, English poetry may be beautiful, 
interesting, truthful to Nature, inspired, what you will, but it is 
confessedly archaic, medieval, unmodern. Contemporary with and 
after him, the style of English verse is revolutionized and becomes 
what, for want of a better general term, we must call modern. 
For example, we find Marlowe, the moment he begins to write, 
pens such couplets as :— 
Where both deliberate, the love is slight; 
Whoever loved that loved not at first sight ? 

It was, no doubt, to be expected that the Renaissance would in 
England, as elsewhere, rapidly affect our literature. Still, a period 
of transition was to be looked for, as in France and Italy. Mar- 
lowe, however, with practically nothing behind him from which to 
draw inspiration for a new form, begins, as a lad of twenty, to 
cast his thoughts in the mould which is used by the poets of the 
nineteenth century.— The Spectator. 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE ON KIPLING.—If Mr. Kipling recalls 
anyone, it is Bret Harte ; there is a similar self-possession and sa- 
gacity in the style; he is never crude; he has the literary touch ; 
whatever he writes becomes literature through his manner of put- 
ting it. He is manly and masculine, and consequently has an in- 
tense appreciation of the feminine in nature: he never touches a 
woman but we feel the thrill of sex. Thomas Hardy has the same 
faculty in this regard ; but Mr. Kipling here surpasses Bret Harte, 
who seems not to like women, or not to respect them, and has con- 
tributed no lovable or respectable woman to literature. Mr. Kip- 
ling has been brought up in the best society, which is better (for a 
writer) than to get into it after being brought up. He has also 
been brought up in, or born in, a literary atmosphere; I must re- 
turn to this; he is a born writer; he knows just how a story must 
be told ; just what not to say; just how to say what is said. He 
is as easy and conversational as a man lounging among friends in 
his own smoking-room ; but he never makes a mistake of tact, his 
voice never rings false, he has more self-control than his reader. 
He has a great imagination, of the least common sort; say, as dif- 
ferent as possible from Mr. Haggard’s. It is so quiet and true 
that its power is concealed; we think all the time that we are 
reading about real people.—Lippincott's Magazine. 





‘THE MosT-READ MAN IN AMERICA.’—This simplicity, of 
course, is a very great merit in any style, and when we add to it, in 
the present case, a choice of simple and homely themes, we have 

ton far towards understanding the hold which Mr. [Albert 

oss has upon simple and homely people. The commonest fol 
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appear in his pages—some Iowa farmers and their children are the 
main personages in his most recent book, His method is to take 
these ordinary people in their ordinary condition of life, and build 
up a story out of their ordinary ions and motives. His unpar- 
alleled success ought to do finally to death the old tradition that 
the literature of the masses must be graced by the presence of the 
Montmorencys and Fitzedwardses. Doubtless a limited number 
of nurse-girls and the like may always be counted upon to stand 
agape at the tragic woes of Lord gery and Lady Blanche, but 
upon the matter-of-fact and tense life of the common people the 
tales that make a deep impression must be as matter-of fact and 
tense as themselves. We cannot doubt that this accounts, in a con- 
siderable degree, for Mr. Ross. He apotheosizes the ordinary, 
His story moves on, just as the lives of the vast majority of his 
readers, in an unrelenting hardness and unloveliness. We have 
noticed but a single attempt at humor in the book, and that a very 
faint one. When the class of people who are his devotees read for 
the sake of laughter, they take a joke-book or a screaming farce ; 
in their serious novel-reading they do not want to be trifled with — 
The Evening Post. 





THE GREATEST OF THE ARTS.—At the first glance nothing 
seems so heterogeneous as a great library; no creations of human 
skill and industry seem so entirely unrelated to each other as books, 
Here are the ‘Iliad’ of Homer, the ‘ Sakoontala’ of Kalidasa, the 
‘Kalevala’ of Finland, the ‘Hamlet’ of Shakespeare, the ‘ Pippa 
Passes’ of Browning, the plays of Ibsen; they come together from 
the ends of the earth; they wear Snore of different cut and hue; 
they speak different tongues; thousands of years divide them. 
Have they anything in common? They have so many things. in 
common that we cannot get at the heart of any one of them until 
the things that unite them are far more clear and impressive to us 
than the things which divide them. When we place the books of 
a nation together we become conscious that there is such a thing 
as national literature, because we perceive in them certain common 
qualities. When the masterpieces of the great writers stand side 
by side, the thought of literature as an art practiced by all the great 
races, aS a universal activity, as a revelation of the individual soul 
and of the common life of men, unified by certain common quali- 
ties, and bound together by deep and vital relationships, dawns 
upon us, It is the opportunity of most people to read many books ; 
it might be the good fortune of many to study literature; to read 
books, that is, not as unrelated fragments, but as the illustrations 
of the greatest art, the art through which the soul of man reveals 
itself under all historic conditions—H.W. Madie, in The Chris- 
tian Union. 





Notes 


WE LEARN from a reliable source that M. Renan’s ‘ History 
of the People of Israel’ is not finished, but is in such a condition 
that any other hand could take his manuscripts and notes and com- 

lete the book as the author himself would do it. Renan expects, 
owever, to be able to finish the work himself, although he has not 
been very well during the past winter. 


—Mrs, Ward’s ‘ History of David Grieve’ has proved a great 
success, and the publishers will issue at once an edition in larger 
type, in two volumes uniform in size and style with the Eversley 
Kingsley. 

—Mr. R. L. Stevenson is about to publish a new volume of mis- 
cellaneous papers, under the title ‘ Across the Plains, with other 
Memories and Essays ’—the ‘others’ including one on ‘ Village 
Communities of Artists in France,’ an Epilogue to an ‘Inland 
Voyage,’ ‘The Education of an Engineer,’ ‘ Dreams,’ ‘ Beggars’ 
and ‘A Christmas Sermon.’ It will be published early in March. 
Mr. Stevenson also intends to bring out a volume on the history of 
Samoa, with special reference to the political complications of the 
last eight years. 

—Though Daudet’s novel, ‘Rose and Ninette,’ is protected by 
copyright, and a high price was paid for it, it is sold in this country 
at fifty cents a copy. 

—Miss Hapgood had received, up to Feb. 2, for her Tolstoi 
Fund, $1499.31. 

—The Cassell Publishing Co. will publish this month ‘ Across 
Thibet,’ by Gabriel Bonvalot, author of ‘Through the Heart of 
Asia,’ with over 100 illustrations, made principally from photo- 
graphs taken by Prince Henry of Orleans. 

—At a sale by auction of scarce books made by Bangs & Co. on 
Jan. 28, a manuscript of brief voyages to London, the Mediter- 
ranean, and other places in 1746 to 1758 brought $75. It is en- 
titled ‘ The Voyages and Travels of Francis Goelet of the City of 
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New York,’ is neatly written on ere ey pages, and contains 
seven brilliantly-colored drawings of ships at sea and a map of 
the coast of Brittany and Normandy. The first book written in 


‘English in America, ‘Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Englished by G. S.’ 


(George Sandys), printed in 1626, ‘sprung from the stock of the 
ancient romances, but bred in the New World of the rudeness 
whereof it cannot but Participate,’ brought $26, 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day Vol. VIII. of Prof. 
Sargent's ‘ Silva of North America,’ Bret Harte’s ‘ First Family of 
Tasajara,, Rowland E. Robinson’s ‘ Vermont’ in the American 
Commonwealth Series, ‘Miss Bagg’s Secretary,’ by Clara Louise 
Burnham, and a new edition of the same author’s ‘Next _Door’; 
‘The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,’ by Prof. Royce; and ‘ The 
Early Renaissance, and Other Essays,’ by Prof. Hoppin of Yale. 

— The manuscript of a small volume of poems left by Lord 
Lytton is to be edited by his daughter and son-in-law. They will 
soon be published, with a short preface by Lady Lytton, and will 
be followed by Lord Lytton’s ‘ King Poppy,’ on which he had been 
engaged many years. 


—Mr. Theodore Roosevelt wrote the admirable Atlantic review 
of Capt. Bourke’s ‘On the Border with Crook.’ 


—Prof. Garner is to be the next speaker at the Ninteenth Cen- 
tury—Tuesday, Feb. 16th. He is to talk about ‘The Speech of 
the Lower Animals ’—monkeys, dogs, birds, etc. 


—The New Review is publishing a series of articles by Zola, 
entitled ‘ Three Wars—Souvenir Personnel.’ They deal with the 
Crimea, the Italian war of 1858 and the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, and are studies from ‘La Guerre.’ The fact that they are 
published in this magazine is a guarantee that they are not in Zola’s 
ultra-‘ realistic’ style. 

—The recital at Sherry’s last Saturday evening, for the benefit 
of the Summer Rest Society, was a great success. The ballroom 
was crowded, and Paderewski played his best—which is some- 
what better than anyone else’s best, to-day. Tickets had been 
sold to the amount of $2675, and donations prompted by the occa- 
sion amounted to $99 more. After deducting the pianist’s $500 
and $243.95 for incidental expenses, the Treasurer found herself 
with $2030.05 in hand. But the Society still needs more money. 
What worthy charity ever had all the cash it needed or deserved ? 
Paderewski, by the way, played at three concerts on Saturday, 
probably netting for his day's work over $1500. 


—Paderewski has a rival. A new seven-year old ‘prodigy’ pi- 
anist has appeared in Vienna, with extraordinary success. His 
name is Raoul Koczalski, and he is a native of Poland. It is cu- 
rious how many Poles are attracting. the attention of the world of 
art just now—Modjeska, Paderewski, Sienkiewick, the brothers de 
Reszke, and now the lad Koczalski. 

—A musical performance of considerable interest has been 
arranged for Thursday evening, Feb. 25, at the Metropolitan 

ra House, in aid of the Society for the Relief of the Destitute 
Blind. The first part will comprise vocal and instrumental music 
(French), rendered by Miss Eames, M. Lassalle and M. Edouard 
de Reszke; Herr Anton Seidl and his orchestra. The second part 
of the first act of ‘Die Walkiire,’ in German, with Frau Lehmann 
as Sieglinde, Herr Kalisch as Siegmund and Herr Fischer as 
Hunding ; conductor, Herr Seidl. 

—Mr. Hopkinson Smith and Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, fresh 
from their triumphs at the Hub, will read from their own writings, 
at Daly’s Theatre, at 11 A.M., on the gth, 11th, 13th, 16th and 18th 


inst. - 

—Mr. Alexander J. Cotheal, Consul-General of Nicaragua, has 
just given to Columbia College Library the larger part of his valu- 
able collection of books and manuscripts. The works number 
about 1000, and are chiefly books on engineering and construction, 
and on Spanish and Oriental literatures. Mr. Cotheal is eighty- 
five years old. 

—Mr. Henry James is engaged, it is said, upon a comedy to be 
produced, like ‘The American;’ by Mr, Edward Compton. It is 
also said that he has written a play for Miss Genevieve Ward. 

—From a note in The Evening Post it seems that the sale of the 
Bible in America last year was somewhat smaller than usual. 

—nMrs. Paul Hamilton Hayne, widow of the poet, died on Jan. 
28. She was a Miss Michel of South Carolina. Her father was a 
surgeon in Napoleon’s army. 

—Houghton, Miffin & Co. have just issued in the Riverside Lit- 
erature Series Dr. Rolfe’s edition of Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake,’ 
the same as in the Student’s Series,.except that it is bound in stiff 

covers. The edition is fully illustrated with sketches taken 

m the actual scenes of the poem ; it contains an excellent map, 


and many critical and explanatouy notes. 
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—‘ Twenty Years’ Changes at Columbia College’ is the title of 
= illustrated article by Brander Matthews, in this week’s Harper's 

eekly. 

—The first Unzverstty Settlement Society Bulletin emphasizes 
the fact that the Society begins its work at a point radon 5 the ex- 
perimental stage, by adopting the Neighborhood Guild as its first 
‘settlement.’ An account is given of the Guild, and also of the 
ae Settlement for Women ; and the first annual meeting of 
the U.S. S., at which President Low of Columbia was elected 
President, is reported. Presscomments bring the pamphlet toa 
close. The idea of the Bulletin is a good one, well carried out. 
Copies may be had by addressing the Secretary, Mr. H. D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., at 100 Broadway. 

—At a Papyrus Club dinner, a few years ago, Mr. Lowell talked 
about his first book, the 500 copies of which did not sell and, bein 
put away in a lumber-room, were destroyed by fire. ‘I learne 
recently,’ added the poet, ‘that a copy of the first book is worth 
$30, and, in view of this fact, the advice that it seems most fitting 
I should give to all literary folk is to burn their first books !’ 


—The late Cardinal Manning left no autobiography, but his lit- 
erary executors will probably write his life and edit his many letters. 


—‘Referring to the note of C. S. P. in The Critic of Jan. 2,’ 
writes J. P. from Peabody Institute, Baltimore, ‘ permit me to call 
attention to a stillearlier attempt at writing poetry in Pennsylvania- 
German—namely, the “ Poems of Rachel Bahn,” York, Pa., 1869. 
Iu this volume there are ten poems in this dialect. I might also 
mention a late volume of poetry of the same character, published 
in York in 1879. It is “’S alt Marik-haus mittes in .d’r Schtadt, 
un Die alte Zeite, * * * bei H. L. Fischer,” with very curious 
illustrations designed by the author. It is a book of 273 pages, 
and has a preface in English and a glossary.’ 

—Mrs. Erving Winslow will give a course of four parlor‘readings 
in New York, early in March, from the short stories of Miss Wil- 
kins, Kipling, Charles Reade, J. M. Barrie and Mrs. Prentiss, 
illustrating English, Scotch, Irish and New England character. 

—‘Why do you make dead, in your ‘ Literary Necrology: 1891’ 
‘my dear friend Mrs. Elizabeth (Croom) Bellamy?’ writes M. P. 
G. of Norwich, Conn. ‘I have a letter from her dated Jan. 10, 
when she was well and “more than usually busy,” collecting a 
volume of her short magazine stories for publication. And, by 
the way, why has there been so little notice taken of her longer 
stories, ‘Old Man Gilbert,’ ‘Penny Lancaster,’ ‘Farmer,’ and 
others? They are admirable pictures of life at the South, be- 
fore and after the war—pure and sweet and cheerful and bright. 
But you rarely see them on book-stalls or in the newspapers.’ 
We are glad to learn that Mrs. Bellamy is not dead. We were 
misled by a newspaper paragraph. 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publicat: is ledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 
Andrews, $j. Life of our Lord. $2.50. 
Bierce, A. ales of Soldiers and Civilians. S. Francisco: E. L. G. Steele. 
Bowser, E. A. Plane and Solid Geometry. $173. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Carlyle, T. History of Literature. Ed. by J. R. Greene. $r. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
Conway, M. D. Prisons of Air. soc. .S. Book Co, 
Draper, A.S. Address: American Schools for American Citizenship. Albany, N. Y. 
Draper, A.S. Address: Events of the Last Year, etc, Albany, N. Y. 
Education: Report of New York State Supt. for 189r. Albany, N. Y. 
Eschstruth, N. von. The Wild Rose of Gross-Stauffen. Worthington Co, 
Farjeon, B. L. For the Defence. soc. J. W. Lovell Co, 
Finch, J. A. Digest of Insurance Cases. 189t. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Rough Notes Pub. Co. 
Eraytng, G. The Lost Manuscript. $1. Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co. 
Kane, F. F., and Riter, F. M. Removal of the Southern Utes. 
: i 4 hila.: Indian Rights Assoc’n. 
Kempis, T. A. Meditations on the Life of Christ. Trans. and Ed. by Arch- 
Deacon — $1.25. E. P. Dutton & Co, 
Lauer, P. E. Church and State in New England. soc 
altimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
LeFavre,C, Delsartean Physical Culture. Fowler & Wells Co, 
Loughead, F.H. A Crown of Thorns. asc. S. Francisco: C. A Murdock & Co, 
Matson, C. A. As the Cardinal Flower. ’ Fulton, N. Y.: F. Bennett. 
Muller, F.M. Anthropological Religion. $3. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Papers of American School of Classical Studies at Athens. osten: Ginn & Co, 
Public Ledger Almanac. 1892. Phila.: G. W. Childs, 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Pocket Maps of Nebraska, Vermont, Wyoming. 25c each, 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Pocket Map of Austria-Hungary. soc 
Scotch-Irish in America. Nashville, Tenn.: Barbee & Smith. 
Turner, F. J. Character of Indian Trade in Wisconsin. soe. 
Baltimore: Psy Hopkins Press. 
Waite, G. W.. and White, G. H. A Straight Road to Cesar. $1.25. 
Boston; Ginn & Co. 
West, B. B. Half-Hours with Millionaires. $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co, 
Whitney, W. D., and Lockwood, S. E. H. English Grammar. 
F Boston: Ginn & Co, 


Witt, C. Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Tr. by F. Younghusband §r.2<. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 





Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
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A Few Words About Hymn Books. 


It is not claimed that The Church 
Hymnary, by Edwin A. Bedell, published 
with and without the Church Psalter by 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., is the only 
good hymn book. The merits of its prin- 
cipal competitors, which have been before 
the public for many years, are cheerfully 
recognized. It zs claimed, however, by 
prominent pastors representing different 
sections of the country, whose verdict is 
endorsed by choristers, choirs and congre- 
gations (see descriptive pamphlet contain- 
ing testimonials, specimen pages, etc., sent 
free to any address by the publishers), that 
in the character of its hymns and tunes and 
in its perfect adaptability to the varying 
needs of the churches, it is he dest. 

The Publishers have recently received 
introductory orders for more than four thou- 
sand copies from such _ representative 
churches as the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Concord, N. H., the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, 
the Second Reformed Church of Schenec- 
tady, the Congregational Church of Wake- 
field, Mass., the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Albany, N. Y., the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Detroit, the Congrega- 
tional Church of Yankton, South Dakota, the 
First Presbyterian Church of Germantown, 
Pa., etc., etc. Returnable copies sent free to 
Pastors and Music Committees. Descrip- 


tive pamphlet containing specimen pages 
and price lists sent free to any address by 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & Co., Publishers, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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‘“* The weary brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food,”—HERBERT SPENCER. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


The vital principle of animal ard vegetable life isolated from the ox brain and wheat 


germ. 


The loss of memory, the tired and exhausted feeling, the 
dull unrefreshed sleep, or nervous sleeplessness, brain weariness, 
depressed vitality, are simply the brain and nervous system call- 


ing for their necessary food. 
Phosphites give great relief. 


In this condition the Vitalized 


It restores the true protagon, the 


brain phosphoid, increases brain and nerve power by specially 


feeding the nerve centres. 


For thirty years endorsed by leading physicians, and the 
world’s best brain workers. Formulaon the label. Pamphlet 
Druggists or by mail, $1.00 


free to those who write for it. 


It reinvigorates brain and body. 


F.. Crosby Co, 
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A NEW EDITON OF 


Tales and Legends 
from the 


Land of the Tzar. 


A collection of Russian Fairy stories 
translated by Ep1rH M.S. HopGeEtTs. 


‘A spirited translation of thirty-eight Russian fairy 


tales, which will be welcomed by people who are in 
search of a new holiday book for children as well as 
by the students of folk-lore "—7he Post, New York. 


“* The stories are told in the easy and colloquial 
fashion that children like, while they contain much 


that will ee older students of folk-lore and eth- 


As a companion to the Grimm story-book in 

ildren's library, this unpretending but very 
pleasing ps core, can be cordially recommended.” 
‘he Critic, N. 


“ What we da here, therefore, is something that 
can be found nowhere ‘else, namely a collection of 
genuine Russian folk-stories, which is all the more 


Sareabie because the translator has not tried to be 


scientific, but merely to be faithful and simple. We 
cordially commend it toth for the nursery and for the 
study table.”— She Churchman, N. Y. 
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52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Ai a great Reduction from Pullishers’ Prices ! 


Send us a Postal-Card, ,eoming se Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK. 
: Third door West of City Hall Park. 


STANDARD BOOKS 1N FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and and Maiden Lane, Naw Yorx 


AUTOGRAPH I LETTERS. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


28 Wusr 23sD Street, - - 














—, 


The Improved 


“Waterbury” 


An all-round hand camera. A 
sort of general utility machine. 
It’s great. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 








Sun Painting. 


The question where to go in order to obtain 
a good photograph is not a momentous one 
when it is known that the Studio of Pach Bros., 


the Artistic Photographers, who have won 
golden opinions for their skill, is located at 
935 Broadway, corner 22d St. Their instan- 
taneous photographs of children are unexcelled. 
Groups of families and friends a specialty. 
Pach Bros. point with pride to their selection 
as class photographers by the leading colleges 
of the country. 


Fine Pictures 
at Moderate Prices. 


HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., Paris. and 
20 East 16th St., bet. Union Square and Fifth Ave. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


AUTHORS.—The skilled revision, the competent 
and unbiassed criticism of prose and verse are the s 
cialties of the N. Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed 
G. W. Curtis, J. R. Lowell, C. D, Warner, E. C. St 
nol a ué in position and success. — Dr. 

OAN, 20 W. 14th St., N. Y. City 


STABDARN Bev pone Mada 
Orders new or books atten: to. 
rn Ww, a or cath Catalogu ase N.Y. 


Tees NICHOLAS ma Want ron 























New Yorx Crrv. 


Catalogue # . AS. kaa: a a 
Parx Row, New Yor«. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arnold, 





Constable’ & Co. 


LADIES’. CLOTHS, 


New and desirable shades for Spring Wear. 


Light colors for the Opera, Street, 
and Evening. 


English & Scotch Checks & 
Stripes, Serges and 


Diagonales. 
Tweed and 


Homespun Mixtures. 


SUITINGS. 
Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 








New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
A Professional School for the uipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine 
ability, scholarship, and aaiedl. power. In- 
formation furnished on application. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 


THE 
New YorRK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Two 
Continents, 


‘“ AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 


Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York. 
Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PRoOpRIETORS. 


Cavanagh Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, 'N. Y. 











All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Top Coats, 
Riding Habits, etc. 


Be ae a ano ae 


wh ee 





